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NOTES OF THE WEEK 

HE old tag, ‘‘Third time lucky,’’ has proved 
 itset true in the case of M. Poincaré, whose 

Ministry is the third to hold office in France 
in the brief space of a week. M. Poincaré stands 
to gain both from the unpopular courage of M. 
Caillaux and from the equally unpopular feeble- 
ness of M. Herriot. His majority has also doubt- 
less been greatly increased by the desire of most 
Deputies to get away to the seaside, which desire, 
in the case of the present Chamber at any rate, is 
the most powerful incentive to speed that exists. 
In fact, M. Poincaré has everything in his favour 
except the financial situation, and if France can 
save herself without foreign aid, it can only be 
under his guidance. The process of salvation by 
her own efforts will of necessity be much slower 
and more painful, although less wounding to 
national pride, than the process suggested by the 
Experts, and it will only be possible if the present 
mood of national self-sacrifice lasts for longer than 
we expect it to last. 


The sudden recovery of the franc is as untrust- 
worthy an indication of the situation as was its 
sudden collapse. M. Poincaré’s Ministry is 
warmly welcomed, partly because his financial 
programme is comfortably vague and the dreaded 


Cheques should be sent to 


day of stabilization is postponed, and partly be- 
cause almost every political party is represented 
in the Government. In a moment of crisis the 
presence of six former Premiers in the Cabinet 
naturally creates confidence, but we fear that as 
soon as the worst moment of the crisis appears 
to have passed the quarrels between the parties 
in the Chamber will be reproduced between Minis- 
ters in the Cabinet. And since there is to be no 
hurry to stabilize the franc, there will be ample 
leisure for internal dissensions to arise. We 
find it difficult to see how the country is to be 
kept going with an empty Treasury, no foreign 
credits and no inflation. No Government can 
exist on the pious hope that people will pay their 
taxes in advance. 


The two passages of M. Poincaré’s programme 
which will attract most attention abroad are those 
which refer to the funding of foreign debts and to 
the ‘‘ revalorization,’’ rather than the _ stabiliza- 
tion, of the franc. According to reports from 
Washington, the debt controversy has so excited 
American Members of Congress that, unless 
France ratifies it at once, the Mellon-Béranger 
arrangement will be cancelled and much harsher 
terms will be placed before the French. As for 
ourselves, we shall probably accept without pro- 
test the destruction of our hopes of obtaining the 
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money M. Caillaux had promised us. The 
scheme for the revalorization of the franc seems to 
us dangerous in the extreme. M. Poincaré is 
confident that Frenchmen will now bring back to 
France the money they have deposited abroad. He 
should know his own countrymen better than we 
do, but we shall be amazed if they do anything of 
the kind while the franc is subject to the violent 
fluctuations that are inevitable so long as stabiliza- 
tion and the ratification of foreign debt agreements 
are postponed. 


Possibly the most astonishing fact about M. 
Poincaré’s return to power is the calm with which 
the news has been received—one might almost 
say, welcomed—in Germany. In the past more 
than one ruler of France has distracted public 
attention from trouble at home by creating trouble 
abroad, and there are still several awkward 
obstacles to be overcome before the 
Treaties can be put into force. To a certain 
extent, the maintenance of M. Briand at the Quai 
d’Orsay is a guarantee of fair play to Germany, 
but the equanimity of Berlin is above all due to 
the knowledge that Germany is no longer in the 
helpless position she was in when the French 
occupied the Ruhr, and that financially Paris must 
now envy Berlin, instead of Berlin envying Paris. 
There has been no more striking indication of 
Germany’s newly-found self-confidence. 


Now that M. Briand will be able to devote him- 
self again to foreign affairs he will find that there 
is a lot to be done before the League Assembly 


meets in September. A _ recent speech by 
M. Zalewski, the Foreign Minister of Poland, for 
example, has caused uneasiness throughout 


Europe, since it might appear from it that the 
Poles intend to renew their demand for a_per- 
manent seat on the League Council. It is ex- 
plained that the word he used might mean either 
‘* permanent ”’ or ‘ continuous,’’ and one hopes 
he used it in the latter sense, with an eye to the 
system of re-eligibility for temporary members 
which is likely to be adopted by the Assembly. 
Should he entertain other illusions, however, 
M. Briand will have to explain to his ally that, 
whatever happens, Poland will not get a permanent 
seat and that, should she resuscitate a demand 
which she so tactfully dropped last March, she will 
not only fail to improve her relations with Germany 
—one of M. Zalewski’s main ambitions—but will 
quite possibly achieve the disruption of the 
League. 

There is trouble all along the Rhine. German 
indignation that there are now more Allied troops 
of occupation in the Second Zone than there were 
before the evacuation of Cologne is so intense that 
it may be very difficult, unless there is an improve- 
ment, for the Marx-Stresemann Government to 
maintain its application for admission to the 
League. On the other bank of the river there is 
the situation in Alsace, to which we understand 
the new French Government proposes to pay par- 
ticular attention. The Paris papers insist that the 
movement for Alsatian autonomy is of no import- 
ance, but, when the Municipal Council of Séléstat 
suddenly decides to name its streets after pioneers 
of Alsatian autonomy instead of French generals 
and politicians, even Paris must realize that the 
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discontent with French officialdom in Alsace is 
fairly general. Paradoxically enough, the 
autonomy movement has gained strength since the 
Locarno Conference, as Alsatians who kept quiet 
for fear of appearing to be pro-German do not now 
hesitate to assert that they are much worse goy. 
erned to-day than they were before 1914. 


Although the debt settlement still remains to 
impede friendly relations between this country and 
the United States—and it is an impediment which 
no conspiracy of silence could lessen—two minor 
obstacles have been removed in the last few days, 
Third-class passengers to the United States will 
no longer have to submit to the indignities of Ellis 
Island, and rum-runners who protect themselves 
by using the British flag will find their remunera- 
tive but contemptible trade rendered more difficult 
by the agreement reached as a result of the visit 
of General Andrews to this country. In the case 
of Ellis Island, it is suggested that the concession 
has been made chiefly for the convenience of 
Americans who cross the Atlantic third class, but, 
however this may be, we may expect a decrease in 
the number of sensational telegrams reporting the 
detention by immigration officials of perfectly 
harmless British tourists. And, in the case of 
liquor smuggling, this country can only gain by 
enforcing the law more rigorously against in. 
dividuals who make illegal use of the privileges 


| that are connected with the British flag. 


We have always felt that the only effect of pres- 
sure from outside would be to strengthen the hold 
of the Bolshevik Government on Russia, and we 
have, therefore, been sceptical of the constant 
rumours of the imminent collapse of the Soviet 
regime. But the death of Felix Dzershinski and 
the expulsion of Zinovieff from the Political 
Bureau are two events which will seriously disturb 
the present state of affairs in Russia. Dzershinski, 
like Lenin, looked upon Bolshevism as a religion, 
and with him dies the fanaticism which has been 
the evil inspiration of Russia for so many years. 
The Soviet regime was immensely weakened by 
the loss of Lenin, and it will be still further weak- 
ened by the loss of Dzershinski. The political 
extinction of Zinovieff is but one indication of the 
bitter rivalries which will finish by destroying 
Bolshevism as so many other tyrannies have been 
destroyed. And, happily, Zinovieff’s loss of power 
will weaken that aggravating organization, the 
Third International, of which he is the life and 
soul. 


The shocking case of Mr. Harnett has had its 
sequel in the excellent report of the Royal Com- 
mission on Lunacy. The proposals of the Com- 
mission appear to be precisely those needed. 
Clearly, mental trouble should be treated like any 
other grave illness, and not put in a category of 
its own. Clearly, too, certification should be the 
very last resort, and not the usual preliminary to 
treatment. But there are matters on which the 
Commission has not been able to reach unanimity. 
Certain of its members are in favour of the sup- 
pression of licensed establishments, certain others 
would be content if conditions were modified and 
stricter control exercised over those establishments. 
If it is true that in certain instances licensed 
establishments have profiteered off their hapless 
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inmates, and by giving the medical staff a per- 
centage of profits have provided them with an in- 
centive to countenance very high charges and the 
prolongation of treatment, that is a gross scandal. 
But much has already been gained. We may 
look for concentration on prevention of the worst 
developments of mental trouble, and the dis- 
appearance of methods which have probably 
pushed scores of border-line patients into madness. 


With a not very large number of honourable 
exceptions, a nursing home is an institution from 
which the average patient emerges possibly cured 
in body but very sick in finance. But worse things 
than cupidity can be alleged against a good many. 
Some are in buildings very ill adapted to their 
purpose; some have no proper operating theatre ; 
some lack an adequate and experienced nursing 
staff. The recommendations of the Select Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons which inquired 
into the subject are sensible and should prove 
effective. Registration and inspection are un- 
doubtedly necessary, and the vesting of the new 
powers in committees appointed by each county 
and borough council is sound. This, it may be 
said, though it would check incompetence on the 
part of those who conduct nursing homes, would 
not afford relief to the pockets of patients. But it 
would; for with guarantees that the more modest 
establishments were obliged to keep up to a mini- 
mum standard, there would no longer be the same 
pressure on patients to use only the most costly. 


House of Lords reform is desirable—and better 
not undertaken. The theoretical case for it is over- 
whelming, but there are half a dozen very serious 
difficulties, not the least being that it seems almost 
impossible to get any two Conservatives to agree 
as to the central principle on which reform should 
proceed. But what is fatal to any attempt to 
undertake it now is that, probably without doing 
any real good, it would provide the Opposition, 
and particularly the Liberals, who are not so weak 
in the country as in the House of Commons, with 
an effective cry against the Government. This is 
not taking a petty Party view of the matter. The 
governing consideration in politics now must be 
that the materials of an alternative Ministry which 
would have a working majority in the House 
simply do not exist, and the economic conditions 
make a strong Ministry a necessity in the national 
interest. To risk all on a scheme of reform which 
is not more urgent now than it has been for years 
would be wronging not only Conservatism but the 
country. We examine the question more fully in 
a leading article. 


The Liverpool Post and Mercury is making a 
strong appeal against the danger that threatens 
the old Blue Coat School. This delightful build- 
ing dates from 1716-25, has been attributed to 
Wren, and at least shows the influence of his work 
at Hampton Court. It is the one monument of 
its date and kind to survive in Liverpool. The 
late Lord Leverhulme acquired it; it was for a time 
the home of the University School of Architecture, 
and afterwards a club with studios for Liverpool 
artists. Lord Leverhulme had a scheme for its 
development as a centre for the arts, but the war 
cut it short, and the building is now to be sold. 


It is impossible to believe that a city which takes 
so leading a place in the study of architecture and 
town-planning will allow its unique example of 
the older art to slip through its fingers. 


The annual carnival of good advice to the world 
at large produced by the British Medical Associa- 
tion Conference included as usual the annual 
suggestion that it would be very nice for every- 
body if marriages were regulated by the State. 
The medical profession as a whole is rather un- 
wise to let some of its members disport themselves 
in this way. The lay public has long learned to 
value doctors chiefly by the degree of common 
sense they display and it gives them good marks 
for common sense when they frankly admit the 
limitations of medical science. It does the 
opposite when they claim powers which would 
hardly be justified except by something approach- 
ing omniscience. Regulation of marriages, as 
the so-called science of eugenics is at present 
understood, would have prevented the birth of 
Byron and Keats: there is no particular reason to 
suppose that it would have given us anyone to take 
their places. Science only injures itself in popu- 
lar estimation when it asks for a position which it 
cannot justify in the eyes of common-sense 
opinion. 


Through a new act of generosity on the part of 
an anonymous donor the National Gallery is to 
have the upper landing-places of its staircase re- 
laid with mosaic by Mr. Boris Anrep. Those who 
have seen the floor he designed and carried out 
for the Blake Gallery at Millbank will congratulate 
the Trustees and the public on their good fortune. 
Mr. Anrep is a very learned but original master 
of the art of the tessera, an art usually ruined by 
competition with the picture, but in his hands 
serving its purpose of a richly varied colour and 
texture, a marble carpet in which the big stitches 
and joints play over the not too obtrusive or 
imitative natural forms. Mr. Anrep is of Russian 
birth, member of a family highly distinguished in 
science, and himself originally a student of law: 
but he broke away to study art in Paris and after- 
wards at the Edinburgh College of Art. 


Having blessed the round-about system of traffic 
in general, and as regards some congested portions 
of London, we are disposed, for the moment, to 
curse its application to Piccadilly. Possibly by 
the time these words are in print, matters may 
have been improved. Familiarity alone should rob 
the Piccadilly experiment of some of its unpleasant- 
ness. We will hope for the future, but for the 
present we must be allowed to lament. For 
Piccadilly is not merely an incident on the way to 
somewhere; it is a street, unique in the world, 
though Manchester wickedly borrowed its name, 
to be appreciated for itself. At least it was. Now 
it has become about as refreshing as a series of 
cross-word puzzles. The very taxi-drivers, a race 
swift to adapt themselves to new traffic arrange- 
ments, are mystified, and the ordinary motorist 
spends his time questioning the authorities and 
trying to reconcile contradictory instructions. As 
for Piccadilly Circus, may we suggest that when 
Eros is restored to his original position, it should 
be on a revolving stand ? 
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HOUSE OF LORDS REFORM 


AST week the Prime Minister received a 

deputation of his supporters in both Houses 

of Parliament on the reform of the House of 
Lords, and repeated his pledge to deal with the 
question in the lifetime of this Parliament. There 
is, it must be admitted, a very formidable body of 
Conservative opinion in favour of reform, muster- 
ing, perhaps, one hundred members of the House 
of Commons and probably a clear majority of the 
Upper House, but the Government seems to be 
acquiescent rather than enthusiastic; and for very 
good reasons. People advocate the reform 
of the Upper Chamber not really because 
they think it needs reform in present conditions, 
but because they look forward to a time when 
Labour may be in power, and they are anxious to 
fortify their position in advance. That is a con- 
fession of weakness and a relinquishment of the 
hopes of many good Conservatives that this Gov- 
ernment might so conduct affairs as to draw over 
to itself the future recruits to Labour, and make 
the advent of a Labour Government exceedingly 
unlikely. It seems early to be abandoning our 
field strategy and preparing for the trench war- 
fare of fixed positions, and perhaps Mr. Baldwin 
himself is of the same opinion. He seeks to post- 
pone the question, and his pledge may mean either 
that reform will be the principal business of the 
last session of this Parliament, or that a Bill will 
be introduced and that the Party will then ask the 
country for a mandate to carry it. 


There are great risks in either alternative, for 
the country is generally cold towards reform of 
the constitution, and if it generates any strong 
feeling it may well be against the reversal of the 
Parliament Act. For that, of course, is the real 
motive of the agitation, not any abstract zeal for 
the reform of a Chamber which is more efficient 
and sometimes more representative of public 
opinion than the House of Commons. Few 
of us have any attachment to the Parliament 
Act. It is makeshift and unsatisfactory legislation, 
conceived in factitious excitement and tainted with 
the political frauds of 1910. Theoretically, it leaves 
us exposed to very great dangers. A Labour 
Government with a majority in the Commons 
could, for example, carry through a capital levy 
in a single session without the Lords being able 
to delay it; a Speaker who might be partisan could, 
ty certifying a piece of confiscatory general legis- 
.ation to be a Money Bill, defeat the constitutional 
right of the Lords to delay measures which they 
thought were not in accord with the permanent will 
of the country. The desire of Conservatives to 
erect barriers against hasty legislation by a 
majority representing the accidental and temporary 
caprices of popular passion is natural and in- 
telligible. But after all, what are these safeguards 
worth if the Government of the day is determined 
to disregard them? It will be remembered that 
Lord Curzon was for resisting the Parliament Bill 
of the Liberals in 1910, and the reason why 
the Lords’ resistance collapsed was not the merits 
of the argument at all, but the reading of a docu- 
ment by Lord Crewe announcing that the King 
had undertaken to create the necessary numbers of 
peers. If a Labour Government were determined 


to carry revolutionary legislation and it had a 
majority to force it through the Commons, it could 


also get it through the Lords, Parliament Act ¢ 
no Parliament Act, precisely by the same means 
as the Liberals were prepared to take in 1910, 
The King is bound to act on the advice of his 
constitutional Government, and to argue that he 
is not is to drag the Crown into politics and to 
endanger its safety—the very last thing that 
rational Conservatives would wish to do. 

The repeal of the Parliament Act is therefore 
no real safeguard against the dangers of hasty 
revolutionary legislation. The logical way to meet 
this danger would be, not to reform the House 
of Lords, but to restrict the prerogative of the 
Crown to make new peerages. If you passed an 
Act preventing the King from creating more than 
a limited number of peerages—say twenty—in any 
one year, then the repeal of the Parliament Act 
would be effectual, though it might divert con. 
Sstitutional revolution into the channels of physical 
force. But by itself the repeal of the Parliament 
Act and the reform of the House of Lords would 
be quite ineffectual against a Government deter. 
mined to crush down opposition. That difficulty 
has never been fairly met, and so far as we have 
observed, no Conservative has yet proposed to 
insure the country against the dangers of a hot 
headed Labour Government by restricting the pre. 
rogative of the Crown. 


The reform of the House of Lords has been taken 
up by Conservatives not so much on its merits 
as because they feel that the veto of the House of 
Lords cannot be reimposed or defended, especially 
at times of popular excitement, unless the House 
of Lords has a large representative element. But 
until now there has never been any real measure of 
agreement on how it is to be made representative. 
There is a considerable disagreement between the 
Lords and the Commons Conservative Committees 
on this point, the former being anxious to regain 
their veto by as few changes in the composition of 
their House as possible, the latter to resell the 
veto at the price of a large, and, as it is called, 
genuinely democratic measure of reform. There 
are, in fact, nearly as many schemes of reform as 
there are people interested in it. Our own view 
is that the House of Lords, though not technically 
representative, frequently manages to divine the 
popular will more successfully than the Commons. 
But that argument, if pressed, would tell against 
any reform, and therefore against any restoration 
of the old veto. However large the representative 
element in the House of Lords, if it contained any 
remnants of the purely hereditary element, that 
would be enough at times of political excitement 
to set the wild Labour men denouncing it as re 
actionary and anti-democratic. Have we so soon 
forgotten the Radical denunciations of the House 
of Lords for resisting the Budget of Mr. Lloyd 
George, which, as events proved, had no very 
strong body of popular opinion behind ‘it until it 
was thrown out by the Lords? 

Probably there is no logical compromise or sure 
halting place between a House of Lords technically 
quite unrepresentative of the democracy as it Is 
at present and a House of Lords that is wholly 
elective. If it had to be wholly elective, our own 
preference would be for a House of Lords elected 
by proportional representation, which, when 4 
Conservative Government was in office, would tend 
to be more Liberal, and under a Labour Gover 
ment would be more Conservative. Such a House 
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of Lords would be a superior House of Commons, 
and, having an equal or superior popular mandate, 
would probably be entrusted with full veto alike 
on money bills and on general legislation. But 
the moment one begins to draft schemes of reform, 
the more one values the House of Lords as it is. 
Would it not be wiser for Conservatives who will 
not face the real problem, namely the restriction 
of the Royal prerogative of making fresh peerages, 
to leave the House of Lords alone, let sleeping 
angels lie, and throw themselves with renewed 
energy into the field campaign against revolution- 
ary Labour ? 


THE SIGHT-SEERS 


OR some time past there have been almost 
F acity reports from Paris of demonstrations 

against foreign visitors. So far as these have 
been directed against Americans, they may be 
referred partly to popular irritation with the debt- 
collecting policy of the United States; and so far 
as they have been aroused by the occasional spec- 
tacle of American or British visitors stupidly 
exulting in opportunities offered by the fallen 
franc, they have a very obvious excuse. But it 
would appear that a good deal of the trouble is 
consequent on the misdirected enterprise of an 
agency which offers to show visitors the night- 
life of Paris. The idea that Paris is a museum of 
improprieties, a pornographer’s paradise, dies 
hard, being, of course, carefully kept alive by vile 
persons, some of them degenerate Frenchmen, but 
many of them foreigners, who derive profit from 
exhibiting that which would not last for a month if 
dependent on patronage by the normal Parisian. 
And it must be infuriating to the average French- 
man, proud of the beauty and amenities of Paris, 
to feel that the inevitable and the artificially pro- 
duced horrors of the capital’s underworld are 
being made a raree-show for visitors who will not 
perceive a tenth part of the things which make 
Paris the second home of every civilized man and 
woman. 

The agency which takes visitors in a 
char-4-banc to see Paris by night is not intentionally 
trafficking in what is vicious. We may be quite 
sure that its clients see nothing worse than could 
be viewed by a visitor to London from the top of 
a bus traversing certain parts of the West End 
and certain areas of the East End. Life is full of 
disappointments, and the most hopefully garish 
exteriors will often be found, if inspection be pos- 
sible, to conceal nothing but a drab domesticity. 
Vice may be there or thereabouts, but, as was 
said of something else, in no satisfying measure. 
The naughtiness of Parisians is like the criminality 
of baronets in melodramatic fiction, something to 
which there may in real life be occasional aspira- 
tion, but only very infrequent and imperfect 
attainment. The baronets of actual life, though 
possibly in intention a trifle more vicious than 
other people, are apt, through indolence or force 
of habit or deference to family prejudices, to 
remain almost entirely harmless in action, and the 
Parisian, whatever his day-dreams, occupies as a 
rule at night a couch as austere as that of the 
average Londoner. The travel agency, knowing 
Paris, knows this. It does but think to gratify, 


without any real damage to British or American 
innocence, that desire to see streets of houses 


which may possibly house quite dreadful people. 
It is merely tactless, not least in starting excur- 
sions from places which weary French workers, 
in no cheerful mood during the present economic 
crisis, frequent for fresh air at the end of the day’s 
toil. It gives its clients what they require of it, 
with insufficient regard for the susceptibilities of 
Parisians; our quarrel should be with them rather 
than with it. 

The tourist will be the last creature to be 
civilized. As an individual and at home he may 
be most estimable, but once set out on an excur- 
sion he tends to be deplorably indifferent alike to 
the genius of the place visited and to the feelings 
of his hosts. He seems to have got it into his 
head that being ‘‘ personally conducted ’’ means 
that he need not conduct himself. He may be far 
from rich, and the majority of tourists to-day are 
poor, else they would not appear as tourists at 
all, but in a country which is going through the 
severest economic troubles he will flourish the 
signs of wealth. He will be facetious, meaning 
no evil, but doing a good deal, in inquiry as to 
the day’s value of the franc, and will let the whole 
body of his neighbours know what he and his wife 
have been buying in consequence of the slump in 
its value. Through ignorance, or perhaps in a 
spirit of holiday generosity, he will tip too lavishly 
and openly in restaurants of a modest kind, the 
habitual customers of which feel themselves put 
at a disadvantage thereby. He will treat monu- 
ments sacred to his hosts as if they were no more 
than objects of curiosity. He will appear at 
entertainments where a certain regard for appear- 
ances is expected in the garb he would in England 
or America adopt only on the most informal 
occasions. Without being really guilty of much 
more than lack of imagination, he will expose to a 
highly, in some respects almost uniquely, civilized 
people the whole technique of being a bounder, 
and will then be mystified that he is not loved. 

Let him reflect that in these matters we in 
London suffer no serious reprisals. Our foreign 
visitors remain on the whole inconspicuous, and 
it is difficult to recall any recent incident in which 
their behaviour offended a London crowd. 
We here get off cheaply. Should we not 
endeavour to make things pleasanter for the 
French, for the Italians, for the Belgians, and 
other Continental peoples, when as tourists we 
invade their countries? A British boycott of 
objectionable Parisian resorts which are established 
solely for foreigners would be a graceful act, and 
a cheap form of self-denial, for those who 
abstained would be missing nothing but expense 
and boredom. 


THE COMEDY OF WESTMINSTER 


House of Commons, Thursday 


had shown signs of slackening, received a sharp 

reproval last week reminding them that the work 
of the present session had been comparatively light. 
Although this is true, there hangs an atmosphere of 
fatigue over the House of Commons, and it was par- 
ticularly apparent on Monday, when the whole problem 
of the mining industry once more came up for dis- 
cussion. The oratory of Mr. Lloyd George has often 
been described as sparkling, and when he rose to open 
the debate in question it was obvious that something 
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sparkling was exactly what members needed. 
Champagne invigorates tired men, but when a certain 
pitch of weariness is reached even this remedy is of no 
avail, and if applied is likely to act as a soporific rather 
than a tonic. Either members had reached that point 
of weariness on Monday afternoon or else the wine 
itself had turned flat, for it certainly failed to produce 
the desired and customary effect. 
* 
* * 


Not only did Mr. Lloyd George’s rhetoric on this 
occasion appear to have lost its vigour, but his tactics 
also seemed to have lost their subtlety. A new line of 
action which is obviously a mere manceuvre inspires 
neither your enemy with fear nor your supporters with 
enthusiasm. It is useless to strike a new attitude when 
both sides can see that the attitude is only a pose. 
Nobody can believe that so shrewd a man as Mr. 
Lloyd George has really been deeply impressed by the 
recent intervention in the coal dispute of a small body 
of well-meaning clergymen. Nobody can believe that 
had he been Prime Minister he would have welcomed 
such an intervention, and few can doubt that he must 
have realized that so far from shortening, it has 
probably contributed towards prolonging, the dispute. 
On the other hand it is plainly apparent that a politician 
in search of ammunition wherewith to assail the 
Government, and not particular as to its origin, can 
find in the action of the bishops a plausible excuse 
for endeavouring to range religious opinion against 
the Government, and for supporting unsound proposals 
by attaching to them an ecclesiastical sanction. It 
mattered nothing to him that in order to adopt this 
line he was compelled to advocate the continuation of 
that subsidy, the original grant of which he had so 
strongly condemned. He produced in this connexion 
the remarkably jejune argument that the subsidy 
would cost the country but a fraction of the sum which 
is now being lost. If this argument were to hold 
water it would justify continuing the subsidy in- 
definitely. 

* * 


Mr. Lloyd George left the House as dispirited as he 
found it, and in justice it must be stated that the Prime 
Minister, who followed him, failed completely to dispel 
the prevailing gloom. Mr. Baldwin has a better excuse 
for fatigue than any of his followers, but this was the 
first occasion on which the effects of his long ordeal 
have been so clearly apparent. He stated the argu- 
ments against what has been called the Bishops’ solu- 
tion. They are strong arguments and to most people 
they are convincing; but Mr. Baldwin did not state 
them strongly or convincingly and it was felt when 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald rose to reply that there was 
a chance open for a dialectic victory. The two previous 
speeches had depressed and wearied the House, Mr. 
MacDonald, by his meaningless violence and glaring 
inaccuracy at first irritated and finally amused. When 
‘he asserted that the Prime Minister had never lifted a 
finger to end the struggle some members were annoyed, 
but when he went on vehemently to assert that the 
Miners’ Federation were the only people who had ever 
accepted the report, he was greeted with a roar of 
laughter. 

* 
* * 


A vigorous speech by Sir Robert Horne put fresh 
life into the discussion. On matters of this kind Sir 
Robert is at his best and speaks with more authority, 
directness and power to convince than anybody in the 
House. He made short work of the sophistries and 


inconsistencies of Mr. Lloyd George, who listened with 
his cheerful and disarming smile to his own dissection. 

The debate was finally wound up by Colonel Lane 
Fox in what was perhaps the best speech of the 
evening and certainly the best that he has yet contri- 
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buted to these discussions. 
performed some hard hitting and the blows wep 
delivered so good humouredly that the Oppositig, 
seemed hardly to realize that they were receiving 
them. 


In the course of it 


* 
* * 

The remainder of the week has been spent in th 
winding up of business and in the application of th 
guillotine. Although this Parliamentary term dog 
not imply anything quite so unpleasant as the origina, 
it is an extremely wearisome and disagreeable pm. 
cess, involving a continuous series of divisions which 
keep members tramping through the lobbies for hous 
on end with intervals of only a few minutes wha 
there is barely time to sit down. It is fortunate thy 
such trials come at the end of the session, when alread; 
the comforting prospect of holidays is in sight. — 

First Citizey 


THE ROYAL COMMISSION AND 
CHARING CROSS BRIDGE 


By D. S. 


HEN I opened the forlorn hope campaign 
in the ReEvieEw* for reversing 


the Government’s decision to sanction the 
destruction of Waterloo Bridge, I pointed to a 
American example of how to deal on comprehen. 
sive lines with such a road-and-railway, traffic-and. 
town-planning problem, and urged that what wa 
wanted was ‘‘a Commission ad hoc . . . with instruc 
tions to survey the whole field, get out a scheme 
and negotiate with the railway and other vested 
interests.’’ The Commission happily has _ been 
formed; architecture and engineering are repre 
sented, but its general complexion is that of a jun 
of men with experience in affairs, and it is none 
the worse for that, including as it does a former 
chairman of the County Council and men who 
have had to do with the City and Port of London. 
It will be their task to reconcile the various interests 
concerned, and to effect a measure of road-and 
bridge planning commensurate with the needs d 
the world’s greatest capital. The separate ques 
tions of Waterloo and St. Paul’s Bridges now fal 
into their place as side elements in the gener 
traffic problem. It is time to tackle what ha 
been looming behind those outlying questions 
namely the schemes for a bridge at Charing Cros, 
which is the key to the whole position. 

What is the problem in terms of traffic? Itis 
mainly one of conveyance from North and North 
West across the river and thence to South and 
South-East. The City we may leave out of accoutt 
at present. It is served by four crossings : Black 
friars, Southwark, London and Tower Bridges. 
For Central London there are two only :. Waterlo 
and Westminster Bridges. The first takes off from 
the Strand level, the second from the Embank 
ment level, and they are adequate and convenietl 
for traffic that comes to them on these lines from 
East and West, or is directed to these lines from 
the South. But the traffic that comes to them from 
North of Holborn and Oxford Street and from the 
West by Piccadilly has to fight its way through 
the East and West traffic at Holborn and th 
Strand, at Charing Cross and the Embankment 
respectively. 


* May 29. 
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One of the main objectives of this traffic is the 
great railway terminus of Waterloo Station, and 
beyond that an outlet is called for into the line 
of the Old Kent Road to the South-East. A 
thoroughfare to the City by the string of the bow, 
on the south side of the river, is also badly wanted. 
Neither of the two existing bridges, however 
enlarged, can provide the unimpeded run that is 
desirable, and one of them, and the more con- 
venient, Westminster Bridge, is becoming over- 
burdened; Waterloo Bridge is away from the 
focus, with obstructed approaches. 

Two conclusions, then, emerge from this survey 
of the traffic-needs : 

1. The new bridge must be centrally between 
these two, so as to take the North-South traffic that 
converges from or diverges to Piccadilly, Charing 
Cross Road, St. Martin’s Lane: that is to say, it 
must be where the present railway-bridge stands 
at Charing Cross, or near it. 

2. To give a clear run to the traffic, it must be 
a high-level bridge, i.e., crossing over both the 
Embankment and the Strand at a height that will 
allow the East and West stream to pass under- 
neath. 

This second requirement cuts out almost all the 
projects hitherto put before the public. Those 
projects were low-level schemes, leading either to 
the Embankment or the Strand, and therefore 
reproducing the traffic-blocks that are the bane of 
the existing bridges. But there was an even more 
formidable lion in their path. They pre-supposed 
the abolition of the railway bridge and the removal 
of Charing Cross Station to the other side of the 
river. If this could be brought about, the problem, 
whether of a high-level or low-level bridge, would 
obviously be greatly simplified, not only on the 
score of construction, but on that of appearance. 
But :—those tempting projects were faced by what 
was thought to be an appalling cost, that of com- 
pensation to the Railway Company for disturb- 
ance and reconstruction. As much as _ ten 
millions, in addition to the cost of a bridge, has 
been spoken of, though without authority, and the 
County Council has naturally quailed before the 
prospect of so heavy a burden upon the rates. 

On the other hand the Railway Company have 
to reckon with a bridge which is wearing out, and 
must sooner or later be replaced; with changed 
conditions of traffic since the amalgamation of the 
old South Eastern with the London and South 
Western Railway ; with possible electrification and 
tubular transit; with the wealth that would accrue 
from building on the site of the present station 
and developing ground on the other side. Where 
so much is problematical, the policy the Company 
may adopt is not to be taken for granted, nor a 
disposition merely to stand out for their pound of 
flesh. They may be as open to transaction as the 
Railway Company in the case of the L’Enfant 
Plan at Washington,+ and it is one of the advan- 
tages of the Commission now appointed that it 
will be able to call the Company into council and 
discuss what the possibilities of accommodation 
are, 

Suppose the worst; that the Company will not 
budge, on the ground that the access to the heart 
of London they enjoy is too valuable to relinquish : 
what then? One of two things. The first 


+See the article already referred to. — 
{Sir Reginald Blomfield has somewhat modified his line in 
a later version. 
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of the possibilities is to construct a new 
bridge independent of the railway. This is 
the alternative to which Sir Reginald Blomfield 
has devoted his thought. Some two years 
ago he published his scheme in The Times. 
From the junction of Waterloo Road and 
Stamford Street by Waterloo Station he struck 
a straight line to a “‘ place’’ to be formed 
where Charing Cross Road and St. Martin’s Lane 
debouch at the spot marked by the Cavell 
Memorial. His viaduct would span the Embank- 
ment and Strand, and was calculated to avoid as 
much as possible interference with valuable 
property, such as Coutts’s Bank. 

I studied this scheme at the time with care on 
Sir Reginald’s large scale drawing and the Ord- 
nance Survey plan of the course. I found that, 
as it stood, it was open to the following objections. 
In the desire to preserve a straight line Sir 
Reginald had let himself in for some very ugly 
features. Chief of these was the crossing of the 
Strand at an acute angle and a tilt. Moreover this 
crossing, awkwardly slanting across the corner of 
the Railway forecourt, did not really clear the 
Bank, but impinged on about fifteen feet of its 
front, besides doing away with half the accom- 
modation behind; the Bank would therefore have 
to be rebuilt.$ The same sort of objection applied 
to the course from the Embankment to the Strand. 
It cut across two blocks of buildings on a slant, 
leaving accidentally shaped building plots, and 
crossed, also on a slant, both Buckingham and 
Villiers Streets, ruining both. Nor is that all. 
York Gate would have to be removed and rebuilt, 
the present bandstand in the garden displaced, and 
the garden itself reduced. 

Not all these disadvantages are insurmountable, 
if the straight gash be renounced, and to that I 
will return. The advantages would be the clear 
course and the reduced cost. The main objection 
would be that unless there were a prospect of the 
railway bridge ultimately disappearing, we should 
be saddled with two disparate bridges at this point 
on the river in a permanently ugly combination. 

Sir Reginald Blomfield put forth his scheme 
avowedly as a pis aller. But there is an alterna- 
tive, namely to combine the railway bridge and the 
road bridge in one structure, with a double track, 
high-level to the Cavell Memorial, low-level to the 
Strand. This is the remarkable scheme of Captain 
Swinton, a well-known member of the County 
Council, and to it also I will return. 


THOUGH FROM FADED LEAF 


HOUGH from faded leaf 
| Passion the spent flower 
Fall, its burning brief, 
In the autumnal hour, 


And, while scent lingers, 
The rose-petals dim 
Crunible in the fingers 
That fain would gather them, 


His fair body broken 
Petal by petal and gone, 
Love, with no token, 


In the heart lives on. 
G. B. 
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CALLING ON THE VICAR 


By J. B. PriestLey 


tage for me, and as she herself is a resident 

here no doubt she feels responsible for me. 
Living as she does in that fine old house at the 
other end of the village—and you can see that 
house keeping its eye on the place—no doubt she 
has a position to keep up. I have no wish to be 
one of her trials; I like my cottage and I am grate- 
ful to her for installing me in it so promptly, also 
for the many admirable lunches and dinners she 
spreads before a lonely man. Nevertheless I main- 
tain that it is absurd of her to imagine that a fur- 
nished cottager like myself has any _ social 
obligations, that he is anything but a bird of 
passage, that socially he exists. It is true that the 
vicar called upon me when I happened to be out 
the other afternoon, for not only did I find his card 
but also his pamphlet on the local church, re- 
printed from the transactions of the Blankshire 
Archeological Society and delivered with the 
author’s compliments. That pamphlet showed 
that he meant business, my cousin said, and she 
ought to know because she has more than a passing 
acquaintance with it. But I cannot see why she 
should have insisted upon taking me to pay a 
formal call upon him. I was, of course, a fool to 
mention it, but a man grows careless after a good 
lunch and is apt to forget that the hostess who puts 
before him such capital cold duck and salad will 
not necessarily see eye to eye with him in all 
things. 

It was not that I had any objection to making 
the vicar’s acquaintance. There are some Church 
of England clergymen I dislike intensely at sight, 
particularly those that are either too effeminate, the 
mincing heroes of the sewing tea, or are too terrifi- 
cally manly and always roar with laughter over 
an aggressive there-on-principle pipe, at every 
remark that is made. But after all, the majority 
of them fall between these two extremes and may 
be considered very decent fellows. They have 
their weaknesses, of course, and I for one do not 
like their habit of chasing very small sins down 
side streets at a time when Juggernaut itself is 
thundering down the main road, or their trick of 
grumbling at their parishioners, at the men for 
striking and at the girls for preferring dances to 
domestic service, before they have made any 
serious attempt to understand their people’s point 
of view. For most of them, however, I have a 
genuine sympathy. They seem to exist now in an 
unhappy mid-air, for they cannot stalk abroad any 
longer with hell fire at their command, having the 
right to intervene in any man’s business, nor on 
the other hand can they merely shrug their 
shoulders and stand aside. The result is that they 
generally appear a little wistful and apologetic and 
go tip-toeing in and out of social life, feeling that 
it is still their duty to be everywhere, but never 
certain that they are wanted. I am ready to go 
two-thirds of the way to meet men so unhappily 
situated, and offer no objection if they rain pam- 
phlets upon me and talk rood screens until the 
small hours. 

No, what I objected to was paying a formal call 
that afternoon. It was a very hot afternoon, and 
one obviously designed for meditation in the 


[: was my cousin who took this furnished cot- 


garden, for the duty of turning that cold duck ang 
salad into so many profound thoughts and beautify 
fancies. But my cousin insisted, pointing out, too 
that the vicarage was only a step and that the calj 
would not last long. Then as soon as I gave in 
the unscrupulous woman demanded that I should 
return to my cottage and change my clothes. Dis. 
reputable flannels, not fit to be seen even in 4 
corner of the garden, were clearly impossible for 
a call at the vicarage. She would never dream 
of being seen with me in such awful clothes, 
I pointed out that there was no reason why she 
should be seen with me, that the whole business 
was an absurdity. I saw myself trudging the 
length of the village, shedding these comfortable 
old clothes, putting on some ridiculous suit, 
wrestling with a collar, perspiring back to the 
house for her, then going to the vicarage, and then 
being compelled to change again in order to be 
comfortable for the rest of the day. I attacked 
the whole hollow sham of the social order; I bit. 
terly contrasted its empty formalities, its puerile 
vanities, with the truly philosophic life (involving 
old flannels and a chair in the garden); Carlyle 
himself could not have done better. To all this 
she paid no attention whatever, merely remarking 
that she had seen me a few days before in a dark 
blue suit that had at least some pretensions to 
decency, and that I had just time to put it on. By 
a few artful feminine comments on my appear. 
ance, and with the assistance of an attitude of 
amused and indulgent maternity, she had, of 
course, reduced me by this time to a sulky little 
boy with no hold at all on the truly philosophic 
life. 

It was monstrous, but of course I had to go, 
to trudge, change, wrestle with collar, come creak- 
ing and perspiring back again—in short, to turn 
the lovely afternoon into a nightmare of futility 
and discomfort. It is this kind of thing that makes 
a man turn an ironic ear to the wails of the 
feminists. There is no man on earth who could 
have compelled me to go through that absurd 
routine. But my cousin had her own way in this 
as she does in everything. J] never remember her 
when she was not having her own way. It will 
be said that there are numbers of men, too, who 
always contrive to have their own way, but I must 
confess that I have not met many of them, whereas 
I know dozens of women like my cousin. It will 
be said, too, that men do at least gain their ends 
in the big things of this life, but even if that is 
true—and I doubt it—I think I would rather assert 
myself in a thousand little tussles than have to 
wait ten years or so for a crisis before my decision 
gained the day. The memory of the other after 
noon has ruined for me many a pathetic appeal. 
The novelist or the dramatist will tell me that she 
sacrificed herself for him, but instead of gaping 
in admiration, I shall wonder if, having made her 
sacrifice, she compelled him to change his clothes 
and trot after her on a hot afternoon. 

Having done as I was told, I was no longer the 
sulky little boy but the nice little boy, looking s0 
smart in his best suit, and so my cousin was 4s 
smooth as cream when I rejoined her and we 
strolled towards the vicarage. I was told how 
pleased the vicar would be to make a new acquaint- 
ance, how lonely it was for him there with so few 
men he could really talk to, how deeply read he 
was in history and kindred subjects, until at last 
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a faint glow of virtue began to steal through me. 
As we walked down the drive and made remarks 
about the garden, I was amused to notice that a 
shade of formality was making its appearance in 
our cousinly exchanges. We were beginning to 
change the atmosphere; a tiny rehearsal of the 
call was in progress; so that by the time we had 
reached the door all reality had vanished from our 
talk, which had become the patter of mere acquaint- 
ances. The door was closed, and the whole house 
had a shuttered look. ‘‘ Perhaps he’s out,’? my 
cousin whispered ; and I had a vision of him toiling 
through the hot afternoon, perhaps on some 
errand of mercy, on a warm and dusty bicycle. 
| determined then to repeat the call at the first 
opportunity, for the least an idler could do was 
to cheer such a man in his few hours of ease. 
Almost did I feel ashamed to think of the fuss I 
had made about a mere changing of clothes. Why 
should the great civilized fabric of social life be 
rent merely because I wanted to idle away an 
afternoon in the garden? I rang the bell and 
prepared, somewhere at the back of my head, a 
smile and a phrase or two. 

A ruddy spectacled face gaped round the door 
at us. My cousin inquired if the vicar was at 
home. The maid, like most country maids, was 
very formal for about half a minute, and then 
lapsed into complete informality. 
was not at home. 
she lowered her voice—he was resting. Should 
she disturb him? My cousin very sweetly waved 
the suggestion away and handed some cards to 
her. Then, very slowly and without a word, we 
walked back along the drive. It was very hot, 
hotter than ever, and I looked down at my trousers. 
At this very moment 
escaped trousers altogether. 
there, behind drawn blinds, without his trousers. 


Then my cousin, still in the calling atmosphere, | 
turned to me with some inane bright remark, but | 


the sight of my face smashed the atmosphere to 
smithereens, and she suddenly began laughing. 
I returned to the cottage and changed into the very 
oldest clothes I could find. 


MON AMI PIERROT 


By Ivor Brown 


IERROT, born a Frenchman, has become as 
Peretsn as bottled Bass. But Master Pierrot, 
having exchanged the light of Gallic moons for 
the arc-lamps, gas-jets, whatever form of éclairage 
assists the revelry of Shrimpton’s Pier Pavilion, for- 
gets. his ancestry easily. Only the outer husk of 
Deburau’s fancy remains. There is still something of 
the wan gaiety and blanched aspect beneath a skull- 
cap which suggests the unearthly blend of the .clown 
and the consumptive; the uniform lingers, but it has 
abandoned as often as not the black and white of the 
tradition for such chromatic invention as is to be seen 
in the mighty vessels which are the chemist’s contribu- 
tion to the window-dresser’s art. Pierrot habits him- 
self for the British eye in anything rather than 
simplicity. Why not? He has travelled from his place 
in the moon to a place in the sun; August is his 
Season, the Esplanade his ground of visitation. Let 
him therefore go proudly in his purple. 
Pierrot’s popularity in England was never better 
Proved than by the enduring success of the Co-op- 
timists. It was a long way from Deburau to Pélissier ; 


No, the vicar _ takes its ozone instead of clasping hands in the one- 


As a matter of fact—and here | 


I saw him sprawling | clutching the barometer as his guitar and no two 


and still further, I think, to Mr. Davy Burnaby. In- 
deed, the very title of that fellowship whose substan- 
tial pivot is Mr. Burnaby suggests the immensity of 
the sea-change that Pierrot has undergone. ‘‘Au clair 
de la lune ’’—what can flourish in these shades of ebony 
and silver but tenderness, what can echo but the sweet 
unreason of a tenor voice, what stir the heart but a mood 
half melting and half melancholy? Co-optimism in- 
deed! That is a name for the crudities of a glaring 
sunlight. It is a name that cries out a cousinship with 
the clan of Babbitt. It is a robust name, a roaring 
name. It is a good, fat, prosperous name and thus 
far apart from the Pierrotic original whose perkiness 
was never so sparrowy that it could altogether dis- 
embarrass the general idea of Pierrot from the pains 
of Philomel. And all the lesser tribe, who do not enter- 
tain ambitions of being housed at His Majesty’s Theatre, 
Haymarket, London, but are content to be pier 
pavilioned in such modest splendour as a total capi- 
talization of some twenty pounds will afford, all these 
have their own English labels. They come to us 
(billed and boomed some three days in advance) as the 
Seven Posh Paraders or the something-or-other 
Nautical Nibs. Queer progeny of Deburau ! 

Yet a kinship remains. There is the community of 
combat with a harsh, unkindly world of man’s in- 
gratitude. Your Paraders are booked for the Pier 
Pavilion, which is small and roofed about. Simultane- 
ously with the Paraders’ arrival comes the anti-cyclone 
which extends from Sweden to the Azores. Young 
love accordingly goes ambling on the sea-wall and 
This 


and-tenpenny ‘‘ fotiles’’ of the Pier Pavilion. 


_ is all very well for the Nautical Nibs, who hold their 


sessions in the open air. But no sooner do the Nibs 
send round the hat to good purpose than a depression 
south of Iceland begins to launch its spiteful emis- 
saries on the Atlantic sea-board and the crowd has 
made an act of natural desertion and transfers its 
small silver to the comparative comfort provided by 
So Pierrot may be imagined as 


Pierrots can thereon think alike. One troupe is always 
receiving the weather it does not want while the other 
is trying vainly to snatch from the rain what it lost in 
the sun. From the one-and-tenpenny “ fotiles ’’ the 
Exchequer grasps a covetable fourpence. Though 
Pierrot look robust and roar like any lion, his lot is 
hard. To this extent he follows in the wake of striv- 
ing, suffering Deburau. 

The last Pierrot of my acquaintance had plainly more 
knowledge of the Pennines than of Paris. His accent 
was that which rules betwixt Trent and Tweed. His 
jocosity was broad and bland and perfectly fulfilled 
the promise of his displayed photograph taken when 
he ‘‘ starred ’’’ as Idle Jack in some great northern 
pantomime. Never was Jack less idle than when he 
strove to out-do the lapping waters, and the scurry of 
the excursionists disembarking from their Channel trip 
within about ten yards of Pierrot’s stage. Stout 
fellow, he soon had ripped off Pierrot’s uniform and 
was in his familiar rig of dwarf bowler and prodigious 
pantaloons, proving that the old art of the music-hall, 
though driven into the sea by oppressive invaders, 
could still put up a fight with its back to the last wall 
that land could offer. Around him were south-westerly 
waters plashing in warm contentment; but he created 
none the less an image of those grey pastures in which 
it is permissible to dub the human animal “‘ a mucky 
pup ’’ and to banish the spirit of “‘ eheu fugaces ’’ 
with the cheery greeting of ‘‘ eh, lad.’’ Another queer 
off-shoot of the first Parisian fancy, but none the less 
for all who can savour the rough humours of industrial 
England he was as much as any Frenchman ‘‘ Mon 
ami Pierrot.’’ 

It is easy to mock the English concert party that 
will be in action this August wherever the bathing- 
machines are gathered together and the char-a-bancs 
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converge. How well we know the bloodless young 
man who proclaims to the nursemaid’s delight that he 
is the sergeant, the bully, bully sergeant and, by way 
of encore, that the breaking of stones at ninepence a 
day is the very ecstasy of care-free existence. Then 
there is your little high-pitched songster who must ever 
be bidding evasive ladies come to him or remembering 
a mother in old County Down. The joys of maternal 
reminiscence appear to be particularly hardy; the film 
has played on them with all the illumination of Los 
Angeles and still they can glitter amid the decorative 
lighting on Shrimpton’s Esplanade. And the ladies— 
well, they work with that violent will to give pleasure 
which is always attractive on the stage even when the 
achievement falls far behind the ambition. To hurl 
your sweetest notes against the arrival of a steam- 
boat or the competition of a stiff breeze up the Channel 
is not exactly agreeable at the moment or productive 
of delicate music in the days to come. I have attended 
Channel-side nights at which the singer’s assurance 
of ‘I hear you calling me’ was demonstrably and 
pitifully untrue for the severe reason that the poor 
fellow could have heard nothing but the wind on the 
bathing-tents or the beating of angry waters upon 
the foundations of the pier. Yet he carries sturdily 
on and strives for his three pounds a week. He must 
sing of bumpers and cellars cool and the good old 
days who must also think three times before he orders 
a glass of stout in the bad new ones. There is some- 
thing of essential Pierrot in a life of this order. 

So one salutes the motley. If one has any know- 
ledge of the profession one probably counts the house 
and wonders whether the landladies who minister very 
humble comforts to the Posh Paraders will receive their 
recompense in full. | Will the Posh Parade, which 
began so courageously in June, be still in motion at 
September’s close? And then there is October. And 
November. Then rehearsals for pantomime, if a part 
can be made. One foresees the lanky encomiast of 
the bully sergeant’s life striving to be enlisted as a 
Demon Rat while his good lady (she with the muscular 
arms and equally muscular soprano) is fighting her 
way to the throne of a Fairy Queen. Good luck to 
them. They do not seek to do much more than pro- 
vide the holiday public with an alternative to quarrel- 
ling in over-crowded lodgings. And is not that a 
work of mercy? Men must be saved from their leisure. 
On with the Posh Parade and let the one-and-ten- 
pennies be packed. May there even be a sprinkling, 
hardly hoped for and immeasurably welcome, in the 
select, the Olympian two-and-fourpenny tip-up plush. 
Au revoir, Pierrot. 


PROMOTED 


By R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM 


galley slaves lay on their oars. Turks, Moors 

and Christian criminals, they formed a curious 
amalgam of the rascality of southern Europe and 
northern Africa. Stripped to the waist, with their 
heads shaven closely to the skin, they sat six deep, 
chained to the bench on which they tugged the pon- 
derous oars. A gangway raised above the rowers, ran 
the whole distance of the rowing benches, and on it 
stood the boatswain with a heavy whip that he used 
unmercifully. If they died at the oar, they were at 
once heaved overboard and the five left had to perform 
the same work as before, with a man short. In storms, 


A T the sound of the boatswain’s whistle, the 


or actions, or a chase after some other vessel, the boat- 
swain ran to and fro, putting bread steeped in wine 
into their mouths. 

When the way that the galley had on her had 
ceased, she let her anchor go and floated like a 
nautilus on the quiet waters of the little harbour of 
Motril, a cable’s length from shore. 
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Her pennant, trailing in the water and the 
ensign at the jackstaff on the poop, showed her to be 
one of the Dorias galleys from Genoa. On board her 
under the command of Captain Don Juan Ramirez, 
straight from the Flemish wars, came a detachment of 
one of the famous “ tercios,’’ to fight against the 
Moriscoes, whom persecution had driven to revolt. Ajj 
the hill villages of the Alpujarras around Granada were 
held for the new sultan who, once a Christian under 
the name of Fernando de Valor, had gone back to the 
simpler faith of Allah and his prophet and butchereg 
every Spaniard he could find. Don John of Austria 
himself was in command against them. Boats left the 
galley, full of men, their horses swimming after them, 
led by a rope. They formed upon the beach and let 
their horses roll in the sand before they saddled up. 
Then, when the last boatload had got ashore, the de. 
tachment of some fifty men slowly set out towards 
Motril leading their horses, who were stiff and cramped 
after ten days at sea from Genoa. Their captain led 
his own horse as he walked at the head of his company, 

They crossed the beach, passing the spot where the 
lilies grow, among which were found the sculptured 
image of Our Lady of the Head, famous throughout 
the country round about, for miracles. When they 
arrived at the old town, the wild inhabitants swarmed 
out to welcome them, the children, swarthy and ragged 
as the Moors, shrill voiced and critical, and in no wise 
awed by the grim warriors, upon whom they freely 
passed remarks not always complimentary. As they 
marched slowly through the sandy streets, towards the 
plaza where they were to camp, the popula 
tion crowded to their doors, and, from _ the 
iron-grated windows, peered women dressed in the 
formal costume of the time, but much _ behind 
the fashion of Madrid. Though nothing in the world 
was so detested in their eyes as a Moor, still the close 
intercourse between the ever-jarring races had endued 
them with so much of the Arab character, that maiy 
of them drew their shawls across their mouths when 
the troopers stared too closely at them. 

All eyes were fixed upon the captain, who, thin and 
war-scarred, one hand upon the hilt of his long Milan 
rapier, gravely saluted the Alcalde, as he gave 
his horse to a man to hold, who stepped out from the 
ranks. The men in their trunk hose, buff jerkins, tall 
russet boots and bright bassinets, were low in stature 
as a rule, but active and well knit, swarthy and with 
the look about them that only life exposed to constant 
danger ever gives. Some carried crossbows of steel 
fitted with little windlasses, for no man living was 
strong enough to bend them with the naked hand. 
Others bore harquebuses that still were fired with the 
pyrites wheel, for flint locks were but just coming into 
use. All carried pikes and swords of the same pattern 
as their captain’s, though of a common make, heavy, 
but serviceable. Broken to war for years in Holland, 
the soldiers who had been accustomed to give or take 
but little quarter in their campaigns against the 
northern heretics, were just the kind of men to deal 
with their hereditary foes, the Moors. The people of 
Motril poured into their -willing ears tales of the 
cruelties committed by the revolted Moriscoes on the 
Christian villagers, that set their blood on fire. Their 
captain scarcely could prevail on them to rest, before 
the horses were fit to take the road. 

On the third morning, after a mass held in their 
camp and an unneeded exhortation not to spare the 
Moorish dogs, they filed out of Motril. Their chaplain 
Fray Juan de Dios, a tall, pale-faced Franciscan friar, 
strong and athletic, with his habit tucked up in his 
belt, marched with the crossbowmen on foot, carrying 
a crucifix. Captain Ramirez and his lieutenant, Hugo 
Mondragon, said that the friar was wasted, and that s0 
fine and tall a man ofght to have been a soldier. They 
often asked him, half in earnest, half jestingly, t0 
change his habit for a uniform, promising if he did s0 
to promote him to the rank of “ alferez ’’ at the first 
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opportunity. To all these jokes, the friar used to re- 

ly that he could do better service in his own regiment 
and that the Lord would not forget to promote him if 
he should see fit. 

At daybreak Captain Ramirez left the town, the 
ragged population turning out to see him on the road, 
and then returning to its usual avocation of consum- 
ing time, as time was what it had the most of to con- 
sume. A fresh, soft breeze blew off the sea, wafting 
a light mist towards the ochre coloured hills, around 
whose tops it hung in wreaths, but without shrouding 
them from sight as in the north. The company crossed 
the half dried up river, that only ran in channels here 
and there, the horses whinnied, glad to be freed from 
the confinement of the ship and danced and passaged 
sideways when the water splashed against their legs. 
Gradually Motril sank out of sight, as they wound 
through the sugar fields that circle round the town. 
When the church tower had disappeared and 
all the miserable reed-built, straw-thatched huts 
were passed, Captain Ramirez threw out skirmishers 
on each side of the troop and sent two mounted men 
in front. Each crag and copse upon the way might 
hold an enemy and all the farms upon the road were 
quite deserted, the cattle driven to the shelter of the 
walls of Adra, Salobrefia or Motril and the crops left 
standing in the fields. As they ascended the rude 
track towards the Alpujarras, bearing towards the east 
a little, they passed by Albufiol, its white and Moorish 
looking houses refracting back the morning sun so as 
almost to blind the soldiers, long accustomed to the 
low skies of the Low Countries. The soldiers muttered 
to each other, ‘‘ Spain once more, praise to the Lord, 
she never changes, and though bread, meat and all the 
rest may lack, we have the sun to warm us. Long live 
the Sun !’” When the track passed Polopos, they entered 
the great cork woods of the lower foothills of the 
sierras, and looking to the vast expanse of country 
descried Almufiecar in the distance and Salobrefia on 
its rocky eminence. Torrox, still held by the enemies 
of God, nestled against the very breast of the wild hills, 
encircled by its walls. Its slender mosque tower was 
just visible, and near the walls the tents of the be- 
siegers sent by Don John of Austria to reduce the place, 
clustered like toadstools round the trunk of a dead 
tree. 

Now and again they passed dead _ bodies, 
half eaten by the wolves, and halted for Fray 
Juan to say a prayer over them, while the 
men cursed the spawn of Mahomet. Lanjarron lay 
half in ruins, and from the cellars crept starved 
wretches who had been too terrified to venture out to 
make their way towards the coast. From them the 
captain learned that the first strong place held by the 
rebels was but a half-day’s march away among the 
hills. The people said it was impregnable without 
siege cannon, perched as it was, like an eagle’s 
eyrie on a crag, with a deep chasm in the rock before 
the only door. Night was approaching and in an 
orange garden where half the trees had been cut down, 
they made their camp. So wild and desolate the land- 
scape looked in the fast failing light, it seemed they 
and their horses were the only living things in all the 
world. Far off, the sea shone like a sheet of frosted 
silver, without a sail to give relief to its immensity. 
The red earth glowed like a blazing furnace under the 
last rays of the setting sun. Great bands of scarlet 
fading into magenta and dissolving into a faint purple, 
barred the sky. Lakes seemed to float above the 
mountain tops as in a mirage; lakes so translucent 
and diaphanous, that as they melted into faintest saf- 
fron and disappeared to form again in fine grada- 
tions of violet, black, brown, aquamarine and palest 
opal, it seemed as if the atmosphere challenged the 
Spectrum to follow all its shades. 

The sentinels drowsed at their posts, blowing their 
match occasionally to keep it burning. When it flared 
for an instant, its bluish gleam lit up the bivouac and 


disclosed the groups of soldiers, sleeping with their 
feet towards the fire, and underneath the orange trees, 
the horses picketed, munching their barley, or resting 
a hind leg, with one ear pointing forward and the 
other backward, to catch the slightest sound. Of all 
the camp, only the friar was wakeful, telling his beads, 
and rising now and then to pray upon his knees. The 
officers who slept but intermittently, smiled at each 
other as they looked at him, and muttered, ‘‘ Not only 
he, but all the friars in Spain are praying for us.’’ 
The false dawn saw the camp astir, with the dew drop- 
ping off the orange trees, matting the horses’ manes 
and tails and running from the barrels of the harque- 
buses. Before the morning star had fairly disappeared, 
the men had cleaned their arms, looked to the cross- 
bow strings, fed their horses and after a brief prayer 
from the friar, commenced a long ascent over a steep 
staircase of rock, the horses scrambling like cats to 
keep their foothold, and striking fire out of the stones. 
Soon peasants driving their flocks before them ap- 
peared upon the road, with tales of all the horrors of 
the revolt, for both sides fought like famished wolves, 
holding their lives as nothing, if they might only kill 
an enemy. On every side the smoke of burning 
villages filled the air, and in the distance shots re- 
sounded through the hills. 

Spurring along the road and looking anxiously from 
side to side among the bushes, a courier from Don 
John of Austria’s headquarters at Isnalloz rode up to 
them. Victory was certain, but several rebel chieftains 
still held out and the campaign was bound to last for 
months. A Turk, one Mamet Ali, held the strong little 
fortress of Hisnr-el-Birk, only a league away, with 
about five and twenty men. From it he sallied out at 
intervals to raid the district, slaughtering the villagers 
like sheep, and violating all the women and girls. The 
courier did not know the Spanish name of the strong- 
hold, but said it did not matter, for hereabouts we all 
speak Arabic. He tightened up his girths, crossed 
himself, mounted and moved off, calling out as he 
went, ‘‘ Mamet Ali is a devil and the son of 
a devil, look out for him.’’ Then spurring on, he 
vanished in a cloud of dust, his horse’s footfalls echo- 
ing back for a long time in the still air. 

Captain Ramirez called a halt, dismounted all his 
men, who fed their horses and ate a scanty meal. 
Then he sent out two scouts. On their return they 
said the castle was but a mile or two away. The 
bridge across the chasm had been cut. The trestles 
still remained, and in the bushes they had found some 
planks they thought might stretch across. The 
Captain saddled up at once and, dashing forward, 
drove the Moors into the fort. No time was to be 
lost, for bolts and arrows whistled among them, 
wounding several of the men. The captain’s first care 
was to send the horses to the rear, out of the missiles’ 
way. Then he called out for volunteers. All answered 
his demand, and carrying brushwood cut down with 
their swords, to shelter them, they bridged the 
chasm, losing a man or two slain by the 
stones the Moors cast down on them. The 
Turk stood on the walls directing everything. No 
shot could touch him, and the soldiers said he was 
certainly in league with Satan, or had a hundred lives. 
When all was ready and the fire of the harquebuses 
and the crossbowmen kept back the enemy from the 
bridge, there was a pause. The hardy soldiers, who 
had faced perils all their lives in the Italian and Dutch 
wars, in Mexico and in Peru, stood hesitating, for it 
seemed certain death to venture on the planks exposed 
to fire and to a rain of stones. 

Captain Ramirez was tightening up his belt to lead 
his men to victory or to death, when he was put aside, 
firmly but gently. His eyes ablaze, his face pale as a 
corpse, his habit tucked up to his belt, carrying a sword 
in one hand and in the other holding a crucifix, Fray 
Juan de Dios rushed across the bridge amid a shower 
of stones. The soldiers yelling, ‘‘ Santiago, Close up 
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Spain; death to the Moorish dogs !’”’ rushed after him 
and battered down the door. For half an hour 
the fight raged furiously without a thought of quarter, 
the soldiers striking down the Moors who fought 
to their last breath, stabbing their enemies upon 
the ground in their death agony. Mamet Ali, 
still without a wound, fought stubbornly up 
the stone stairway to the roof, and bound- 
ing on the parapet hurled a last curse against the Naza- 
renes and sprang into the abyss. Down in the court- 
yard, after his losses had been counted, the Captain 
wiped his sword upon the cloak of a dead Moor. ‘‘The 
dogs fought well,’’ he said to his lieutenant. ‘‘ Where 
is the friar, for after God we owe the victory to him? 
This time he shall be made alferez if I have to go to 
Rome to get the Holy Father to absolve him from his 
vows. I will promote him this time, no matter what 
he says.’’ His second in command looked at him 
sadly, saying, ‘‘ It is in vain. He was promoted half 
an hour ago in his own regiment. . . Come and see 
where he lies.”’ 

Ten paces from the gate he lay, his eyes wide open, 
but with the fire of combat gone from them, and a 
look of content upon his face. A little stream of blood, 
already nearly dried, had trickled from his lips, as a 
great rock crushed in his chest. His sword, broken 
and bloody was by his side, and with his last breath 
he had grasped the crucifix in his right hand. 


THE MUSICAL GLASSES 


By GERALD GOULD 


national press-cutting agency, it is not (one 

hopes) entirely from motives of vanity. It is 
pleasant, of course, to see one’s artless aphorisms 
coming back, like bread cast upon the waters, 
under such headings as:, ‘‘ Current Wit of the 
World,’’ ‘‘ What Clever People are Saying,’’ and 
so forth ; it is more than pleasant to be sandwiched 
between Mr. Milton Sills (‘‘ It is impossible for 
any art to be beautiful unless it is also free ’’) and 
Mr. Sherwood Anderson (‘‘ Newspapers are a 
necessary part of modern life. They weave the 
loose ends of life into a pattern ’’). Other names 
in the list of quotables from which I am re-quoting 
are: Monsieur Caillaux, John Galsworthy, Charles 
Chaplin, Leon Trotsky, Jack Hughes (‘‘ Florida 
is the chin-whisker of the United States ’’), Kurt 
Miinzer, J. H. Thomas, George Bernard Shaw, 
Harry Emerson Fosdick, Shapurji Saklatvala, 
Arturo Toscanini, Thomas R. Marshall, Aristide 
Briand (why he is not given the same handle to 
his name as Monsieur Caillaux I cannot guess), 
H. L. Mencken, Governor Al. Smith and Harry 
Leon Wilson. Yes, it is a good catalogue. Yes, 
it is pleasant to rub literary shoulders with the 
great. Yes, there is vanity in it—there is vanity, 
for that matter, in every action performed by the 
human being: vanity is at one’s board and about 
one’s bath: if you comb your hair, that is partly 
because you are vain, and if you leave it un- 
combed, that is perhaps because you are very vain 
indeed. But there are other motives, there are 
other instincts: and one of them is the utilitarian. 
By subscribing to press-cutting agencies, one 
keeps the horny and inky finger of the journalist 
on the great pulse of the public: one judges what 
‘* goes’? by what comes back. As the actor is 
encouraged by a hand, the writer is guided by 
hands-across-the-sea. 
Sometimes the result is surprising. Now and 


| one subscribes (as one does) to an_inter- 


then, even the meekest of us flatters himself that 
he has said a good thing. If he did not, he would 
scarcely find the courage to go on dirtying paper 
with ink. But, upon my soul, some of our 
“things ’’ get a press, and provoke a repercus. 
sion, which not the windiest vanity could attribute 
to their merits. They strike lucky, so to say, and 
for no reason immediately apparent. They are 
concerned with something in which people take 
more interest than the author had supposed; or 
they appeal by some personal alchemy to the 
selectors of sayings; or, like Donne’s beloved, 
they are so true that thoughts of them suffice to 
make dreams truth and fables histories. Whatever 
the explanation, they put a girdle round the earth 
almost with the rapidity of Puck. 


It happened to me, some weeks or months ago, 
to write casually in an article: ‘“‘ A child who 
really appreciated Shakespeare would be a mon- 
strosity.’’ Obvious enough, you may think :. you 
may even think it so obvious as to be not worth 
saying: you would never suppose it the sort of 
message to make the Himalayas clap their hands 
for joy, or Nevada coin its golden crags into the 
letterings of remembrance. It differs from 
Frederick’s invasion of Silesia at least in this, that 
you would not expect as a result of it to see black 
men fighting on the coast of Coromandel, or red 
men scalping each other by the Great Lakes of 
America. There are words, we know, which are 
deeds; slogans, as of Milton or Rousseau, which 
have changed the face of continents. But I must 
admit—and I admit it without reservation—that 
my remark was not one of these. There are also 
profundities and scintillations : in the very column 
to which I have referred already, I find Mr. 
Charles Chaplin saying: ‘‘ Every time you under- 
stand a thing you multiply yourself ’’—which, 
even if he had done nothing else but say it (and 
he has, in fact, acted for the films), would prove 
Mr. Chaplin a great man. In another such 
column I find the following: “‘ I am going to 
war—Smedley D. Butler.’’ That may not be deep 
or brilliant, but it is exciting: one asks at once 
who the enemy is, and what the casus belli, and 
whither, to what decisive victory or stricken field, 
Mr. Butler will be called by his own trumpet. 
But—that children are not sufficiently mature to 
appreciate Shakespeare ? 

You will scarcely believe me, but the following 
is, in epitome, the history of that unremarkable 
saying. Within a few days of having been 
written, and forgotten, in the first place, it re- 
appeared in a noble and famous London paper. 
So far, so gratifying, Only, since then, it has 
reached me from Boston, Toronto, Durban, Auck- 
land, Halifax (N.S.) and Regina (Sask.). Millions 
of people must have read it by now: it has been 
put before some four-fifths of the five continents 
known to man. Could you blame me if I should 
begin to wonder whether I had written better than 
I knew? 

But I should not wonder long. I don’t imagine 
that any sub-editor was warmed or stung into er 
thusiasm by my soothing sentence. I don't 
believe anybody has looked at it with astonish- 
ment, or remembered it for five minutes. No! 
I can explain the mystery, but not along any lines 
conducive to the author’s self-esteem. The truth, 
I take it, is simply that everybody is interested in 
children, and everybody is interested in Shakes 
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peare. The least epigrammatic remark on either 
subject would stand a good chance of success: 
unite the two, and the human race believes itself 
your debtor. 

It does not, | fear, matter much what you say 
about them. Halifax and Regina are not con- 
cerned with you: they are concerned with Shakes- 
peare, and with children. They want to know 
whether the education which thrusts Shakespeare 
down children’s throats is good, or should be 
altered. it is a question: I remember that, when 
we read Shakespeare at school, the only parts 
which aroused enthusiasm were speeches of the 
‘‘ Die and be damned! ”’ order. All that response 
which the infinite wisdom of Shakespeare— 
embracing at once infinite faith and infinite dis- 
illusionment—yielded to the pitiful and painful 
clamourings of experience: how should children 
understand this? It is the very joy and splendour 
of their childhood that they can’t. Let them grow 
up to Shakespeare. They will understand him 
only too soon. 

Down, then, vanity, down! If the writer chooses 
his subject well, nobody cares twopence what he 
says about it. My own opinion is that many 
children can get zsthetic satisfaction, can get a 
sense of beauty, from Shakespeare, without really 
knowing what he is driving at—and that such 
children may profitably read him. But who cares 
for my own opinion? Not Boston nor Halifax, not 
Regina nor Auckland, not Durban nor Toronto. 
Yet if they discuss the relation of Shakespeare to 
children one whit more keenly because of me, I 
shall not have lived with vanity in vain. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


@ The Editor of the Saturpay Review welcomes the free 
expression in these col of genuine opinion on matters of 
public interest, although he disclaims responsibility alike for 
the opinions themselves and the manner of their expression. 

4 Letters which are of reasonable brevity, and are signed with 
the writer’s name, are more likely to be published than long 


and anonymous communications. 
{ Letters on topical subjects, intended for publication the same 
week, should reach us by the first post on Wednesday. 


SCIENTIFIC DILETTANTISM 


SIR,—While not having the honour of knowing 
Mr. Campbell Shearer, his letter supplies forcible 
evidence of the eagerness of the vivisection researchers 
to catch at any pretext for increasing their repulsive 
experiments, which though extended over decades— 
as in tuberculosis and cancer—are chiefly conspicuous 
for the ghastly futility of their therapeutic results. 
What rational occasion is there for experiments on 
animals in such a case as the mercurial dental amal- 
gams scare, with countless human subjects accessible 
for examination ? 

In a question put by Captain Wedgwood Benn to 
the Secretary of War, the other day, it transpired that 
2,131 animals had been subjected to gas-poisoning 
experiments in this country between May, 1923, and 
January, 1926. These experiments are atrociously 
painful, the unanesthetized animals being put into 
glass jars of chlorine gas, etc. 

The limitations of vivisection as a source of 
biological and therapeutic knowledge is being admitted 
more and more by leaders of the medical profession, 
one of the latest being Dr. Hastings Gilford, who in 
an article on ‘Cancer Research’ in the Lancet, 
April 24, advances very cogent reasons for substitut- 
ing the deductive method in cancer research, for the 
long-tried inductive method which has proved fruit- 
less of therapeutic results. 
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That rare medical genius, the late Sir James 
Mackenzie, in an article entitled ‘ A Plea for Clinical 
Physiology,’ in the British Medical Journal, June 28, 
1924, said: ‘* Medical science demands the carrying 
of investigation far beyond the reach of the laboratory 
worker.’’ He is right: it is in the direction of their 
abstract relations that investigation of the problems 
of life need carrying ad infinitum. 

This is one of the reasons from which the dereliction 
of the practice of vivisection must eventually result, 
i.e., its utter inadequacy to meet the needs of human 
physiological evolution. A second in the same category 
—increased moral and intellectual illumination—will 
be the recognition that moral irresponsibility in our 
treatment of the sub-human members of sentient 
creation is as immoral and therefore as irrational as 
such a conscious attitude would be if practised towards 
the humbler functions and organs of our own per- 
sonality by our higher, resulting in destruction of 
both. 

Vital evolution is not possible by immoral means, 
and vital evolution and health are obviously identical. 
Hence, festina lente is the same axiom of hygienic 
progress. 

I am, etc., 
M. L. JoHNson 

6 The Polygon, Clifton, Bristol 


*““DEUTSCHLAND UBER ALLES” 

SIR,—The great Conservative Paris daily Le Temps 
has at last made the amende honorable in regard to 
that anti-German slogan of ours, ‘‘ Deutschland iiber 
alles.’’ Its issue of July 19 prints a 2}-column article 
conclusively proving that to Germans the phrase never 
had the meaning attributed to it by war propagandists 
both here and in France and disseminated by them 
among the huge masses of people ignorant of the 
German language by the simple process of alienating 
the slogan from its context. 

The article gives the three verses of the German 
poem in full (‘‘Deutschland, Deutschland iiber alles’’ is 
the opening line) and then follows with the French 
translation thereof—incidentally a very feeble transla- 
tion—and not a word favouring imperialism or annexa- 
tionism can be found in it. The poem written by Hoff- 
mann von Fallersleben—a Liberal opponent of the 
autocratic German regime of the 1840’s—actually 
stresses such domestic ‘‘ virtues ’’ as German women, 
German sincerity, and German wine and song, and 
calls upon everyone to strive wholeheartedly for a 
Germany happy and free. In other words it is an 
apotheosis of the sentiment that England as a whole 
comes before mere sectionalism and selfishness, as for 
instance (to take a minor example) when Yorkshire 
surrenders its best men to the Test match team against 
the Australians. The writer of the article actually 
says : ‘‘Les couplets de la ‘ Marseillaise ’ et du ‘ Chant 
du départ ’ ont des accents plus farouches.’’ 

Many of our war propagandists and newspaper 
editors who were disseminating the ‘‘ jingo’’ and 
wrongful meaning of ‘‘ Deutschland iiber alles ’’ must 
have been aware they were broadcasting a falsehood. 
What good has this sort of thing done? None at all 
that I can see, and it has merely given an opportunity 
to ‘‘ extremists ’’ to generalize on a wholesale scale 
and doubt all “‘ official ’’ information and newspaper 
news about foreign countries. 

I am, etc., 
TOURNEBROCHE ”’ 


CITIZEN SHAW 

SIR,—I think all Sarurpay Reviewers, old or 
young, will wish to join in the birthday tribute to Mr. 
Bernard Shaw, rendered by Mr. Ivor Brown with a 
wit worthy of its subject. G. B. S. as a critic had in 
a rare degree the art of killing without hurting, like the 
saga-hero who cleft his man from chin to chine with 
so keen a blade that he felt nothing till he arose and 


shook himself and fell apart. And he has done more; | 

he has disproved the ancient taunt that the critic is | 

always one who has failed in art : he is the creator who | 

had succeeded in criticism. 
I am, etc., 

D. S. 


LATIN HOWLERS 

SIR,—I have followed with interest the correspon- 
dence in your columns in the expectation of seeing re- 
printed a sentence of my schoolboy days, which was 
susceptible of two renderings : 

‘* Mea mater est mala sus.”’ 

1. Run mother, the pig is eating the apples. 

2. My mother is a bad pig. 

I am, etc., 
J. Lestre MacCattum | 
Oakleigh, Boswall Road, Leith | 


A CORRECTION 

SIR,—In my report on the Literary Competition 
last week, I am made to say that a certain phrase in 
one of the poems submitted savoured ‘‘ at the best 
of antiquity, and at the worst of profanity.’’ The 
remark was not intended to be taken too seriously, 
but it is due to the winner of the second prize in the 
competition for a poem on Bond Street to say that the 
word ‘ antiquity ’’ should really have been ‘‘ am- 
biguity.’’ That is what I wrote, but I can pardon any 
reader or compositor who finds himself powerless to 
cope with my handwriting. 

I am, etc., 
T. Pope 


LITERARY COMPETITIONS—22 


Set By Maurice BARING 


A. We offer a First Prize of Two Guineas and a 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for the best set of 
answers to the following examination paper on 
“ Cautionary Tales,’ ‘ More Beasts for Worse 
Children ’ and ‘ The Modern Traveller,’ by H. Belloc. 
The candidate need answer only eight questions: 

1. What do you know of Ponto, Cape de Verde, 
General Brue, Franklyn Hyde, Bizerta, the Fetish 
Tree, thé Vulture, and Cain Bozz? 

2. Comment briefly on the following : 

‘* A Frenchman sitting next to us.’ 
** I doubt if he is what we need.’’ 

‘* The next Prime Minister but three.’’ 
** The snake is living yet.’’ 

3. In what year did the fire at Matilda’s house 
occur? What is the German theory and can it be dis- 
proved? In what part of London may we presume 
the house was located and what sort of lock was on 
the front door? How many firemen helped to 
extinguish the fire? 

4. Contrast in your own words the character of 
Henry Sin and William Blood. What were Henry 
Sin’s rank, service, uniform decorations, and medals? 
Where was he born? 

5. Trace briefly Lord Alberfylde’s career, pointing 
out what influence, if any, it had on the character of 
his daughter. 

6. ‘‘ And Billy Higgs would never do.’’ Was the 
assertion in your opinion well-founded? If so, why? 

7. What were Henry King’s last words and how 
many doctors were called in to attend his case? 

8. How many inmates were there in George’s grand- 
mother’s house on the day of the explosion ? 

g. Write a short Essay (not more than 200 words) 

either on (a) The Llama and the Lhama, 
or (b) Franklyn Hyde. 

10. Contrast the characters of Lord Alton and 
Charles Fortecuse. Which had the greater influence 
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11. What is the safest recreation for children who 
are not wearing 
(a) Fancy dress. 
(b) Uniform. 
(c) Evening clothes. 
(d) Any eccentric costume? 
12. What decoration did Lord Lundy’s grandmother 
wear and why is there some doubt as to the correctness 
of the author’s surmise on the subject? 


B. We offer a First Prise of One Guinea and a 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for the best answer to 
Jack Point’s unanswered riddle in ‘ The Yeomen of 
the Guard’: Why is a cook’s brain-pan like an over- 
wound clock ? 


RULES 


The following rules must be observed by all competitors : 

i. All envelopes must be marked LITERARY, followed by 
the number of the Problem, in the top left-hand corner, and 
addressed to the Editor, The Saturpay Review, 9 King 
Street, London, W.C.2 (e.g., this week LITERARY 22a or 
LITERARY 22e). 

ii. Typescript is not essential, provided the writing is legible, 
but competitors must use one side of the paper only. Pen. 
names may be employed if desired. 

iii. Where a word limit is set, every fifty words must be 
marked off by competitors on the MSS 

iv. The Editor’s decision is final. He reserves to himself 
the right to print in part or in whole any matter sent in for 
competition, whether successful or not. MSS. cannot be 
returned. Competitors failing to comply with any of these 
rules will be disqualified. 


Entries must reach the Editor, addressed according 
to the rules, not later than by the first post on Mon- 
day, August 9, 1926. The results will be announced in 
the issue of the Satrurpay Review immediately 
following. The Editor very much regrets that neither 
he nor the setter of the Competitions can enter into 
any correspondence with competitors. 


RESULTS OF COMPETITION 20 
Set spy T. EARLE WELBy 


A. We offer a First Prise of Two Guineas and a 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for the best Ballade of 
the Heat Wave, suggesting either physical or other 
mitigants. Competitors must not imitate Henley’s 
ballade on the subject, and they must strictly observe 
all the rules governing the ballade. 


B. We offer a First Prize of One Guinea and a 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for the best brief letter 
from an Acting Editor, writing in that capacity, to 
himself as a contributor, on discovering in proof that 
the article which he had imposed on the permanent 
Editor is not good enough. A copy of the letter will, 
of course, go on the office file, and he will not wish to 
damn himself there ; crudity cannot be allowed. 


We have received the following report from Mr. 
Welby, with which we concur, and we _ there- 
fore have pleasure in awarding the prizes in accord- 
ance with his recommendations. 


REPORT FROM MR. T. EARLE WELBY 


20a. It is astonishing to discover, among the 
readers of a literary Review, and half a century after 
the popularization of the ballade, numbers of people 
who have not the faintest idea of what a ballade is. 
C. F. C. assumes that he may end each stanza with a 
totally different line, and cheerfully ignores all restric- 
tions on variety of rhyme. Chough does condescend 
to use a refrain, but one that lies entirely outside his 
rhyme-scheme. But worse remains. A lady who 
sends her verses from Southampton conceives of the 
ballade as a form in which a refrain like ‘‘ blow, 
zephyr, blow,’’ may occupy all the even lines from 


beginning to end, and at the same time takes the 
amplest liberty of rhyme: 
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It came to me in the dead of night, 
(Blow, zephyr, blow !) 

My heart it nearly stood with fright, 
Blow, zephyr, blow ! 

My pulse beat fast, my brow was wan, 
Blow, breezes, blow! 

I’m ill with migraine, sleep is gone, 
Blow, breezes, blow ! 

And so forth, fearsomely. 

Then there are those who would play the game with 
a learning perhaps not far removed from pedantry. 
Pp. C., the most reasonable of these, uses and defends 
the rime riche, on the ground that the ballade is a 
French form, and what is lawful in French verse must 
therefore be legitimate in English verse in a French 
form. Would he approve of applying in English the 
regulations governing the use of masculine and femi- 
nine rhymes? Rime riche, of which there are instances 
in English ballades by good writers, always looks, in 
English, like a confession of failure. However, it is 
not on that account that P. C. has been put out of the 
running. 

Turning to the best of the ballades submitted, 
Morfydd sends some pleasant verses, and is careful 
about her envoi, but shows signs of strain in her rhym- 
ing here and there, and an appearance of ease is among 
the critic’s requirements when the form is artificial. 
H. G. Dalway Turnbull gets into the same trouble, 
but strikes the right note with: 

Life is not all a balance-sheet ; 

The City is no place for me. 
Midory has had the not unhappy idea of speaking as 
an overseas visitor with experience of tropical sum- 
mers, but has a poor refrain. A. W. Cooke uses an 
inversion and one or two pieces of padding, but is on 
the whole both agreeable and easy. M. R. Williamson 
deserves credit for providing himself with a setting, 
instead of rhapsodizing at large. Lester Ralph main- 
tains the quality he has taught us to expect from him 
in these competitions. It might have been well for 
him to have kept to the traditional mode of beginning 
the envoi, but that is a small matter. Gordon Daviot 
is unlucky in rhyming ‘‘ death ’’ and ‘‘ breath ’’ with 
“ heath,’’ an eye-rhyme being a serious defect in any 
of the artificial forms. But much must be forgiven him 
for the sake of certain poetical touches. 

With some hesitation the first prize is therefore 
awarded to Gordon Daviot. The second prize goes to 
Lester Ralph. Their ballades are printed below: 


THE WINNING BALLADE 


The grey skies hang in veils of heat, a crane 

Brays its atrocious laughter endlessly, 

The packed street’s brassy clamour claws my brain 
From its precarious hold on sanity ; 

Against the window pane an idiot bee 

In desperate spasms beats itself to death, 

And I crave too an airy liberty, 

Blown clouds, and sails, and winds along the hea’h. 


Let me then think cool thoughts and find again 
Poise, and the old content that lived in me, 
Remembering the speedwell in the lane 

Where ducks, serene and white, go pompously 
Down to the hollow by the aspen tree, 

And far blue distances shimmer beneath 

The boughs, like pigeons’ breasts, and aye will be 
Blown clouds, and sails, and winds along the heath. 


Cool are the airs, where summer snows have lain 
On Monaliah twixt the moss and scree, 

And Nairn’s brown pools have magic that will drain 
The fever and the gnawing fret from me. 

A reedy tarn lies under Shilldaig’s lee, 

Whose opal waters shudder at a breath, 

Pale in a gay world—hills, and sky and sea 
Blown clouds, and sails, and winds along the heath. 


Ye gods, the very names are cool to me; 

My sticky body feels the mists that wreath 
Meallmore at morning, in my heart are free 
Blown clouds, and sails, and winds along the heath. 


Gorpon Davior 


SECOND PRIZE 


On awninged roof, beyond the roar 

and petrol reek of baking street, 
outstretched near potion to restore 
some sense of poise amid the heat, 

give me to watch the drifting bands 
of cloud, whose graceful shapes repeat 
the charm of Her cool fragrant hands. 


Or let me languid watch the shore 

that melts astern, where the two lines meet 
and sea and sky are twain no more 

but one wide stretch of blue complete ; 

and ’mid the wavelets Nereids fleet 

glide glistening past pale coral strands; 
till drowsily my dreams repeat 

the charm of Her cool fragrant hands. 


Or calmly supine to adore 

the velvet night, with stars replete, 

and find therein by Magian lore 

fair Artemisian Cynthia’s seat, 

whence she looks down upon my Sweet 
slim, tall and white on the moonlit sands, 
while the little ripples race to greet 

the charm of Her cool fragrant hands. 


No hour but crawls on aching feet, 
save that which bows to Her commands 
and wafts me, with obedience meet, 
the charm of Her cool fragrant hands. 


Lester 


20B. The letters elicited by this competition are 
nearly all of poor quality. Seeing that the contributor 
was supposed to be sitting, in another capacity, in 
judgment on himself, it might have been expected 
that almost every competitor would see and utilize the 
obvious opportunity : ‘‘ My dear X, I find that the kind 
of article accepted from you can now be at least equally 
well done inside the office, but when the Editor resumes 
work your services as a contributor will again be re- 
quired and appreciated.’’ That, crudely, is the sub- 
stance of such a letter as the situation would suggest 
to most people. To the majority of the competitors, 
however, the situation suggested nothing but formal 
and colourless effusions differing in no way from the 
stereotyped letter of rejection. 

One exception must be made. Mrs. M. Peacock is 
clearly one of the most diligent and acutely perceptive 
readers of this Review, and indeed knows more about 
its minor domestic concerns than it is quite decent for 
an outsider to know. The outcome is a trifle em- 
barrassing. However, who is the setter of a competi- 
tion that he should be protected against chaff by some- 
one who can penetrate the minor mysteries of 
contemporary journalism? P. R. Laird makes a point 
with Lord Haldane’s experience. Let me tell him 
that, in another part of the world, there was an official 
holding two positions who, in one of them, reported 
himself, as the holder of the other, to the Government, 
and submitted both a brilliant indictment and a mas- 
terly defence. Only one prize can be awarded, and 
that is won by Mrs. Peacock, whose letter, without 
the name of the contributor addressed, is printed 
below : 


THE WINNING LETTER 


I am awfully sorry to turn down your highly original 
article, ‘ False Teeth, and What Then?’ Much as I 
enjoyed reading it I feel it is a little outré for the 
S.R. You say ‘‘ no real journalist can think except 
under the spur of necessity ’’; let me apply that spur 
and give us another article like that perfectly delight- 
ful thing, ‘ A Holiday from News.” 

M. Peacock 
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REVIEWS 
MR. LYND’S' ESSAYS 
By EpwarpD SHANKS 


The Orange Tree. By Robert Lynd. Methuen. 
6s. net. 


THERS, I am not the first, have tried to account, 

not only to their readers but also to themselves, 
for the peculiar pleasure to be derived from Mr. Lynd’s 
essays. Indeed, I have tried before, and more than 
once, this being something like the ninth or tenth book 
of essays that Mr. Lynd has published. He began to 
write them some thirteen years ago and during that 
time he must have composed, at a moderate estimate, 
well over a thousand, including reports of Test 
Matches and Cup Finals, not all of which he has re- 
printed, but none of which, I think, would show up 
badly under that test. 

During this period a certain change has come over 
him. The present collection does not contain anything 
like the essay on ‘ The Spirit of Man ’ which resulted 
from a far too optimistic view of the Russian Revolu- 
tion, but which is, in feeling and in style, one of the 
noblest expressions of the idealistic attitude towards 
affairs produced by modern times. Dare one say that 
a fatigued Mr. Lynd has lost some of his enthusiasms? 
Perhaps that would be to put it unfairly, but it would 
be fair to say that time has tempered his expression 
of them and made them less direct. 

The spirit of man is still his perpetual theme, but 
he takes it more than before exclusively in its every- 
day and superficially trivial manifestations. No more 
revolutions! Here we find men who back horses 
hopefully and a man who, not too expertly, loves 
birds, and a man whom a motor-show tempts to buy 
a motor-car. Such things have been the topics of all 
essayists at all times, and to enumerate them is hardly 
to approach a definition of Mr. Lynd’s charm. Nor 
does it help much to say that he is unlike all other 
essayists. This too is an essential: an individual view 
of the world is even more necessary to the essayist than 
to the lyric poet. Perhaps one can come closest to it 
by saying that less than other essayists of his rank does 
he depend on whimsicalities of his own, whether in 
taste or style. There would be no mistaking a whole 
essay by him, but I think it would be easy to be mis- 
taken about an extracted paragraph, almost impossible 
to guess rightly the authorship of a single sentence. 
So with his subjects. No subject is peculiarly his, but 
he might make any subject his own. 

What he gives us is really a highly individual view 
of what everybody thinks and feels. He startles and 
delights us not by some observation or verbal turn 
peculiar to himself, but by seeing in his own way some- 
thing that is common to all of us. His style is like the 
glass of a window which, when one first looks through 
it, one does not perceive to be there, but which, one 
afterwards realizes, has given its own agreeable tone 
to the landscape it has permitted to be seen. A main 
quality of this style is its effortlessness. When he is 
at his best, the sentences follow one another with the 
ease of the pouring of water from a jug. This is 
moralizing on a kitten: 

If he were not a cat, and therefore born without morals, 
you would call him a monster. He is a four-legged Cain, 
selfish, envious and indifferent to family ties. Were he a 
member of the human species, you would feel that a bad 
end awaited him. He has only two virtues, indeed, apart 
from his playfulness: he adores his food and he purrs. Every 
cat that purrs fulfils the first duty of all living creatures, 


which is to make the world a more enjoyable place than it 
was before. But Lob, in spite of his virtues, is just a little 


stupid. He haunts the bathroom, and, when no one is look- 
ing, jumps up on to the wash-hand basin, creeps down into 
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the hollow, and fixes his gleaming eyes on the plug-hole. }, 
is extraordinarily interested in that hole. Sometimes, he wij 
fold his legs under him, and lie and watch it for an hour g 
a time. He has heard water gurgling down it, and suspects 
that somewhere just out of sight a living creature inhabits 
it, and by a living creature he means a mouse. All the cat's 
fairy-tales have mice as their principal characters. A happy 
ending to a cat’s fairy-tale does not mean marrying a pringe 
but eating a mouse. This may be distressing to idealists, by 
that, after all, is how cats are fashioned by nature. 


How simple that is, how unmannered, how unaccented, 
and how true! It expresses to a nice fraction of degree 
what every parent feels and would like to say when 
first a child has to be restrained from beating the 
family cat for killing a mouse or a bird. 

Mr. Lynd goes through life, seeing thus directly, 
expressing himself thus simply. As a result his essay 
is often a sermon in the most agreeable form and some. 
times conveys the most searching practical wisdom, as 
when he says of a doctor who recommended his 
patients to eat what they liked, ‘‘ Let the doctors con. 
fine themselves to their task of pointing out our duties 
at the table, and we ourselves will look after our 
pleasures.’’ Sometimes he can render absurd con- 
versations with a gravity and an abstention from com. 
ment which make them perhaps the most highly char. 
acterized part of his work : his picture of ‘ The Punter’ 
is purely delightful, and I seem to remember that else. 
where he has been very successful with the sublime 
foolishness of backing horses. Sometimes, it must be 
owned, though rarely, he falls into a triviality which 
is not superficial but real, as in a laboured story about 
a snake. 

But even in these infrequent moments he does not 
get far away from the surely felt, surely expressed 
humanity which gives him his power. The jokes about 
the snake are rather mechanical, but there is beauty in 
the reluctance to kill a beautiful thing without being 
sure that it is dangerous: 


Whether it was the effect of my words, or whether it was 
the waste-paper basket that I cunningly rolled on its side 
over the floor to obstruct his passage, the snake suddenly 
paused, turned round, and wriggled hisslessly close by the 
wall to the door. As he reached it and negotiated the step, 
he was as charming as moving water with scales of sun- 
light on it. An instant afterwards he had reached a flower- 
bed and was lost under the buddleia-tree beside the porch. 


That one word ‘‘ charming ’’ is a revelation. Mr. 
Lynd finds so much in the world that is charming and 
when he does, like his kitten, he performs the literary 
equivalent of purring. But why his purring should be 
so charmingly different from that of other essayists 
of whom as much can be said proves to be in the last 
resort beyond the powers of analysis. All that can be 
said is that his wisdom and his humour seem as 
natural, as pleasant and as fundamental as the grass in 
a field. 


ENGLISH HISTORY 


History of England. By G. M. Trevelyan. Long- 
mans. 12s. 6d. net. 


LREADY Mr. Trevelyan’s ‘ History of England’ 

is a best-seller,’ and deservedly, for it 
is perhaps the best single-volume history of England 
yet written. The difficulties of writing on this subject 
a work in one volume embodying the results of modern 
historical research are so great that it might well prove 
to be the last, at least for a long time to come. Mr. 
Trevelyan has made a very gallant and _ brilliant 
attempt to overcome these difficulties, yet in spite of 
his exceptional qualifications for the task, his suc- 
cess, undoubted though it is, remains incomplete. It 
appears that the nucleus of the book was provided by 
the Lowell Lectures which the author delivered in 
Boston in the spring of 1924, and the completed text 
is an essay in narrative form. As is pointed out in the 
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ace, a full narrative of events is impossible within 
the limits of some seven hundred pages, and no 
attempt has been made to write merely a new text- 
book. Instead we are given an extraordinarily fresh, 
well written, and soberly brilliant narrative essay which 
for accuracy and readableness probably could not have 
been surpassed by any other living historian. But 
though one of the most illuminating books of its size 
ever written on English history as a whole, it cannot 
be pronounced a really satisfactory history of England. 
The narrative is, of necessity, incomplete. Yet, as the 
advertisements always say, it will be indispensable to the 
student and a delight to the general reader. Some, 
no doubt, will dislike the author’s point of view. This, 
however, is well known, can be allowed for, and is 
not concealed, and the level of scholarship throughout 
seems astonishingly high even when we remember of 
how many fields of English history Mr. Trevelyan has 
made a special study. If, in spite of this, we have to 
add that probably no specialist will be quite satisfied 
with the book it would seem that we have almost to 
conclude that an adequate short history of England by 
one hand is impossible. In the present condition of 
historical studies this is probably true. If we find this 
conclusion depressing we must remind ourselves that 
the serious study of history is hardly a century old and 
that it is too soon as yet to expect a combination of 
the scientific and the philosophic historian—in other 
words, a truly scientific historian. Research will have 
to complete its work, and its broad results must be 
capable of being ascertained much more readily than 
at present before the materials are available for the 
kind of history that can be regarded as really satis- 
factory. 

In the work before us we have probably as good a 
short history of England as any one man could now 
write. The scope of the subject, however, is so 
enormous that it is inevitable that the reader should 
be dissatisfied with the treatment of particular points. 
We are not sure, for example, that the old familiar 
picture of the medieval three field system which we 
are given again will be accepted in its entirety for very 
long. The writer makes a mistake, we think, when 
he repeats the familiar gibe against medieval thinkers 
who discussed how many angels could dance on the 
point of a needle. He is rather positive about the 
meaning of liberi homines in Magna Carta. It is mis- 
leading to imply that the massacre of St. Bartholomew 
was the work of Catholicism, for its motives were 
political and Catherine de Medici wrote to Elizabeth 
immediately afterwards to say she would have no 
objection to Elizabeth treating Catholics in England as 
she had treated Huguenots in France. Again, the im- 
portance of Bolingbroke’s services to the Tory Party is 
recognized, but their nature is not indicated with suffi- 
cient precision. In regard to the causes of the war 
against revolutionary France in 1793, Mr. Trevelyan 
might perhaps have expressed an opinion on the judg- 
ment of the most learned of Cambridge historians : 
“ Pitt did less than he might have done to prevent it, 
perceiving too clearly the benefit that would accrue.”’ 

To criticize such a work as this on small points of 
detail is, however, an ungracious and an ungrateful 
task; it is also essentially unfair. It is pleasanter and 
more profitable to record some of the author’s pene- 
trating and happily expressed judgments and quota- 
tions. Of the two hundred years’ twilight of history 
after the departure of the Romans he writes: ‘‘ The 
most important page in our national annals is a 
blank.’’ Our constitution is described as ‘‘ the child 
of Feudalism married to the Common Law.”’ The 
author quotes—in another connexion we hasten to add 
—the interesting old ruling of the Court of Love ‘*‘ that 
no married pair can really be in love with each other.’’ 
Coming to modern times we observe that he is clear- 
sighted about the ‘‘ glorious Revolution.’’  ‘* The 
men of 1689 were not heroes. Few of them were even 
honest men.’’ An early criticism of the importation 


of coffee is quoted: ‘‘ [it is] most useless since it 
serves neither for nourishment nor debauchery.’’ Better 
known is the eighteenth-century retailer of gin who 
invited customers to come inside and get ‘‘ drunk for 
a penny and dead drunk for two-pence.’’ Nor is Mr. 
Trevelyan afraid to reveal his personal opinions. Com- 
menting on Robert Owen’s work after the Napoleonic 
wars he says: ‘* He engaged in trying to persuade his 
brother employers, the Cabinet and Parliament that 
improved conditions of life and education in the fac- 
tories would pay the employers and the nation, as he 
had demonstrated in his own New Lanark mills. If 
he had been listened to, we should live in a different 
world to-day.’’ One of the consequences of the In- 
dustrial Revolution is well illustrated by this quota- 
tion : 

The nineteenth century did not attack beauty. It simply 
trampled it under foot, with the result that our modern 
democracy is born atrophied, and has painfully to recover 
that love of significant form which has been one of the 
marks of civilized man from the Bronze Age until the Indus- 
trial Revolution temporarily destroyed it. 

Mr. Trevelyan’s awareness of our modern situation 
is further shown by his wise if familiar concluding 
reflection : ‘‘ In the earlier scene, man’s impotence to 
contend with nature made his life brutish and brief. 
To-day his very command over nature . . . has be- 
come his greatest peril.’’ 


SAPPHO: A COMPLETE VIEW 
Sappho. The Poems and Fragments. Greek Text 

with an English Translation and Notes, etc., 

by C. R. Haines. Routledge. 12s. 6d. net. 


. to - is easily the best that we have seen of the 
‘* Broadway Translations,’’ a book which not only 
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presents all Sappho’s extant writings with renderings, 
but also considers all that is known or conjectured 
about her life, her appearance and reputation. Mr. 
Haines even adds a translation of the letter of ‘ Sappho 
to Phaon,’ which has been ascribed to Ovid and is 
worthy of his dissolute cleverness. This and other 
dubious evidence against Sappho he rejects for good 
reasons, the strongest of which is that no degraded 
woman would have been allowed to keep an academy. 
Seldom has so famous a figure survived in such semi- 
obscurity, but we must remember that Sappho, like 
Homer, does not belong to the mainland of Greece, 
which cherished much more ambition and less tender- 
ness. We may conjecture much that is probable, but 
frankly we know little for certain; and distorting 
legend grows so easily that the details of Sappho’s 
life can never, perhaps, be clear. Probably she was 
dark and not conspicuous for good looks, as the new 
fragment of biography declares, but the most various 
types of face have been called hers, as the reader can 
see from the many illustrations. 

What we do know is that the island of Lesbos pro- 
duced in Alceus and Sappho one of the world’s 
greatest sources of lyrical poetry, and that meant 
music and poetry together, a union of two beautiful 
things which seems inevitable, but is not always 
achieved or even thought of to-day. Mr. Haines has 
rightly devoted a section to ‘ Rhythms and Metres,’ 
which again leaves us in doubt, as scholars scan in 
different ways. If we had more lines approaching 
completeness in the tantalizing new fragments, we 
might identify metres more elaborate than the Sap- 
phic which Horace imitated. Mr. Haines is well up 
in the suggestions of the latest Germans, but Mr. 
Edmonds, whom he quotes often, is ample for the 
ordinary Grecian. 

The justification for this book is the newly-acquired 
material. More has now been recovered of Sappho 
than is generally supposed, and we have pieces of 
some length besides the famous ‘ Prayer to Aphrodite ’ 
and the Ode preserved by Longinus. The latter was 
partly translated by Catullus, the most passionate of 
Roman poets, but it lost something in his hands. The 
nearest approach to it in English poetry is in Shelley’s 
incomplete lines ‘ To Constantia, Singing ’ . 

My brain is wild, my breath comes quick— 
The blood is listening in my frame, 
And thronging shadows, fast and thick, 
Fall on my overflowing eyes ; 
My heart is quivering like a flame. 
Mr. Haines is neat and effective as a translator, as 
may be seen from his rendering of a well-known gem: 
The Moon and Pleiades have set, 
Midnight is nigh, 
The time is passing, passing, yet 
Alone I lie. 

The idea of Sappho as always ‘ burning,’’ which 
has pleased some wild poets, might be contradicted by 
her extant poetry. With a keen, sensuous enjoyment 
of beauty of all sorts she combines an evident dignity 
and self-control. Yet she is naturally radiant, and, if 
her name means “‘ bright,’’ it is no misnomer. Her 
wonderful charm shines out in her characteristic 
adjectives, which are collected in a Note at the end. 
She is the first to speak of the ‘‘ bitter-sweet ’’ of 
love. We have often thought that the freedom of 
combining ideas the adjective affords was worth prac- 
tising and even enlarging ; but Tennyson’s ventures in 
that way have not, so far as we know, been followed 
up by his successors, and our Sapphos, if any, have 
their own novel ways of attracting attention. The 
simplicity of old Lesbos is beyond modern London. 


GOSSIP OF 1810 


The Farington Diary. Vol. VI. 
Farington. Hutchinson. 


By Joseph 
21s. net. 


ARINGTON we have read—to use the curious 
and characteristic inversion with which that worthy 
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Royal Academician was fond of beginning one of his 
daily paragraphs. It is a considerable testimony to 
the merit of his diary that the public appetite for its 
innocent prattle seems to be unabated. The present 
volume is the sixth, and it is now intimated that two 
more volumes will complete the work. It will thus 
occupy as much space on our bookshelves as Mr, 
Wheatley’s definitive edition of Pepys. It would be 
absurd to pretend that Farington can be a serious 
rival to Pepys in either literary or historical import. 
ance, but it is creditable to the public taste that people 
can continue to be interested on this scale in the social 
and artistic gossip of a hundred years ago. 

The present instalment covers the whole of 1810 and 
the first half of 1811. The earliest entry of special 
interest relates to the ingenious Caleb Whitefoord, 
whom Johnson commended for the happy use of the 
signature, ‘* Papyrius Cursor,’’ to his diverting cross- 
readings of the newspapers. Whitefoord is known to 
most modern readers solely by the fact that his 
epitaph is appended to Goldsmith’s ‘ Retaliation,’ 
though the best authorities have hesitated to be certain 
of its authenticity. Farington records, on the authority 
of John Taylor, that this epitaph was not written by 
Goldsmith, who strongly disliked Whitefoord : 

It was certainly written by Whitefoord himself, who after the 
first edition was published went to the publisher and told Him 
that a Character had been omitted and that He could supply 
it. Accordingly He wrote and carried it to the publisher who 
very innocently introduced it into the second [fourth] edition, 
and it has been continued in the subsequent editions. When it 
first appeared Sir Joshua Reynolds was asked at his table, 
““Who wrote the Character of Whitefoord?’’ Sir Joshua 
replied, ‘‘ Himself to be sure.’? Northcote was present. 
There is a _ painful story of the death of 

the famous William Windham, which helps us to 
realize how much we owe to the modern practice of 
surgery with anesthetics. It seems that Windham had 
a swelling in his hip which some of his medical friends 
advised him to let alone, while others advocated an 
operation, ‘‘ having in their view the profit which 
would arise from it, and the credit of having success- 
fully performed an operation on a person so dis- 
tinguished.’’ The surgeons were hacking away at 
Windham for no less than twenty minutes : 


during which Mr. Windham occasionally spoke to them, ex- 
pressing His feeling of the severity of it, and of the length of 
time it took. After it was over He said He “ should never 
recover from it.”’ 


Nor did he, and his death was attributed by other 
doctors to ‘‘ the endurance of exquisite pain for so 
long a time as he felt it.’”, And Windham, of course, 
was one of the leading statesmen of his age, a man at 
whose disposal all the resources of art and science 
must have been placed. A son of Heath the engraver, 
who was studying ‘‘ to be a Council ’’ and got per- 
mission to spend some months in Paris for literary 
work during 1810, contributes a curious and unflatter- 
ing vignette of Napoleon as ‘‘ a little fat man, with 
what is called a pot-belly, with a sallow, greasy-look- 
ing countenance like that of a butcher.’’ But perhaps 
this was propaganda ! 


THE GREAT ILLUSION 


Must Britain Travel the Moscow Road? By 
Norman Angell. Noel Douglas. 5s. net. 


HE impression which Mr. Angell’s argument 

leaves behind is one of disappointment. It is un- 
doubtedly good of its kind, and in places brilliant, but 
it comes too late in the day to be convincing. We have 
seen the various brands of Socialism and the leading 
Socialists too many times ably exposed (and never 
better than by one another) not to feel that all these 
dialectics have no contact with the main battle, but 
form a spectacular little skirmish of their own apart 
from it. Because Western Europe is committed to the 
adoration of Reason, all its conflicts have to be 
clothed in rational terms, but to treat them as rational 
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in the sense of things which may be demolished by 
argument is to misunderstand their nature. They are 
in another dimension ; they let it pass through as easily 
as thin air. 
means into turning capitalist, or alternatively you can 
knock him down; but if you try to argue with him you 
waste your breath—the very fact that he can cross the 
logical chasms which current popular Socialism 
involves proves that logic and he live in dif- 
ferent worlds. The exceptions to this are only too 
apparent; no one has had less patience with 
the average Socialist when they came to grips 
than Lenin, Mr. Wells, or Mr. Bernard Shaw. 
Socialism as a political system is nebulous and open to 
damaging criticism; it is not that, but Socialism as a 
reaction to a squalid existence which gives the Labour 
Party votes. The fact that it is not prepared to stir a 
finger to improve things itself may justify inaction to 
some extent, but it will not check the spread of this 
dangerous day-dream Socialism which is ready, as 
Mr. Angell points out, to die dramatically on the bar- 
ricades, but not ready even to strike the easy blow for 
its cause which might be dealt by refusing to buy 
capitalist newspapers. 

Mr. Angell fully recognizes that it is the attitude of 
Capital and not of any body or person on its own side 
which decides the strength and temper of Socialism ; 
but that does not prevent him from according Trot- 
sky’s propaganda a disproportionate and absurdly 
flattering share of his attention. He draws the 
usual conclusions from the example of America, on the 
usual assumption that her fabulous prosperity is some- 
thing permanent and absolute, instead of being, as 
appears at least as probable, a passing big wave with 
a trough in proportion before it and another to follow. 


You can bribe your Socialist by various | 
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SHORTER NOTICES 
Two Glastonbury Legends. By J. Armitage Robinson. 
Cambridge University Press. 2s. 6d. net. 


THE two legends are those of King Arthur and of Joseph 
of Arimathea. The Arthur stories seem to have acquired 
wide popularity in Henry II’s time throughout all his 
wide dominions, and some local legends of his continued life 
renewed their force, so that the time was ripe in 1191 for the dis- 
covery of his body in Glastonbury. The Dean of Wells has only 
missed one minor point, i.e., that the lead burial cross found om 
Arthur’s breast is a custom almost peculiar to the end of the 
twelfth century. Joseph of Arimathea is a compound of two 
legends, and the dates Dean Robinson brings forward need com- 
parison with the various San Graal stories, more especially the 
Hucher form. We hardly dare to propose such an enterprise to 
him, but it would be interesting to see what vestiges of historical? 
truth might be found in them by a medieval scholar without any 
theories on the subject. The little book is beautifully produced 
and is illustrated. 


Frederick William: the Great Elector of Brandenburg. By 
C. Edmund Maurice. Allen and Unwin. 5s. net. 


AT a time when the other countries of Europe were well 
on the way to becoming strong and centralized States, the 
accession of Frederick William of Brandenburg found Germany 
completely disintegrated as a result of the disastrous Thirty 
Years’ War. Mr. Maurice shows how Frederick William dealt 
with each of his many problems, and how he eventually 
succeeded in consolidating a Prussian and Protestant Germany. 
The results of his great work were apparent in part even before 
his death, and he must certainly be regarded as the real founder 
of Prussia and the greatness of the Hohenzollern family. 
Dynastic ambition went hand in hand with his desire for terri- 
torial aggrandisement, and the policy he laid down was adhered 
to by his descendants until the final collapse of his house. Mr. 
Maurice is, we think, rather too prejudiced in favour of his 
subject. Frederick William was unscrupulous and mean, but 
there can be little doubt that he was the right man at the 


| right moment, and a ruler of higher ideals and of a less Machia- 


also not new, and the psychological obstacle appears | 


in present circumstances insuperable. The general 
strike has shown that it is still there in the last resort, 
but that in efforts to avert a last resort it cannot be 
tapped. Even the economic difficulties are much more 
serious than Mr. Angell admits. It is true that in war 
most of the surplus wealth produced is blown sky-high 


and leaves nothing to set against its cost, but that | 


crude method does at least solve the essential problem 
of sustained high consumption, whereas the applica- 
tion of war-time, large-scale methods to producing 
houses and permanent, unconsumed wealth would 
inevitably bring a disastrous slump unless the popula- 
tion were increasing at an absolutely suicidal pace. 
High production is child’s play now, and Mr. Angell’s 
“‘ where there’s a will there’s a way ’’ may be admitted 
to apply to it, but how it applies to raising the con- 
sumption of our foreign customers, without which we 
cannot raise our own, is more difficult to grasp. 

A national reawakening to supersede the present 
policy of drift is an attractive, and in some form 
probably a sound idea. But in putting down to sheer 
capitalistic apathy and incompetence what actually 
results from a keen appreciation of the intricacy of 
our present troubles Mr. Angell is merely endorsing 
the Socialist point of view—don’t blame economics, 
blame the man on top. The truth is that a nation 
dependent on world trade is powerless in spite of 
reorganization, nationalization, subsidies or any other 
nostrums, against the blighting selfishness of great 
States which will not keep their currencies stable and 
their houses in order. The whole trend of our indus- 
trial development has been to put our prosperity at 
their mercy. To imagine that simply by social- 
economic adjustments at home we can remedy a dis- 
ease that is essentially political and world-wide is the 
great illusion of the present time. The shortcomings 
of Britain are only too obvious, but they are not the 
main cause of her troubles; no plan for reorganizing 
the shop will succeed while most of its customers are 
ee sueing one another, or lodging in Queer 

treet. 


His other solution, the revival of the 1914 spirit, is | vellian temperament might have failed when confronted with 
’ 


the extraordinary difficulties which beset the Great Elector. Mr. 
Maurice’s extreme dislike of Frederick the Great (** the other 
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ruler of his line, to whom historians have granted the name 
of Great ’’—‘‘ sometime called ‘ The Great,’ who stole Silesia 
and part of Poland ’’) has, it tvould seem, increased his affec- 
tion for Frederick William. 


London in the Fourth Century. 
Mayhew. 3s. net. 


IN this poem, which forms part of her heroic saga ‘ The Song 
of Wayland,’ Miss Buck has created for us a vivid picture of 
London as it may have appeared at the end of the fourth cen- 
tury, to be precise, A.D. 383, seen through the eyes of a centurion 
in the army of Maximus. As a work of pure imagination it 
will take a high place; as a statement founded on fact it will 
stand or fall with the authority on which it is based, mainly Mr. 
Gordon Home’s ‘ Roman London.’ The description of the 
coronation of Maximus and his being raised on the shields of his 
troops is especially fine. Miss Buck has a real gift—the power 
of making us see the scenes among which her story moves. 


By Katherine M. Buck. 


Carteret’s Cure. By Richard Keverne. Constable. 7s. 6d. net. _ 


TO those who are in search of a mildly exciting story to pack 
in their bags for holiday reading this story of smuggling in our 
days may be recommended. Its only fault from this point of 
view is that one will not be disposed to put it on one side till 
it is finished. The plot is ingenious and its working-out clever ; 
we fall in love with the heroine-smuggler, and we do not sus- 
spect the detective till the story is fairly advanced, while the 
villain of the piece, for one reader at least, remained in 
obscurity till the end. For those who like to match their wits 
against the author’s there are plenty of clues. 


THE QUARTERLIES 


The Quarterly for July is an exceptionally good and varied 
mumber. It opens with Dr, Sparrow-Simpson on the vagaries of 
the Roman Index, with notes on some recent books the reading 
of which incurs excommunication. Mr. Bohun Lynch sketches the 
history of ‘ Caricature ’—mainly in France and England. He 
does not mention ‘ Simplicissimus,’ with the most telling carica- 
tures of this century. Gen. Aston writes of the need for more 
* Short Histories of British Wars ’ from the civilian point of view; 
and Mr. Chancellor revives memories of ‘ The Atheneum ’ from 
the time when the club was open to ladies. Perhaps the most 
interesting paper is a review of the Victorian lesser novelists which 
calls up delightful memories and opens up a fresh discussion every 
few lines—Mr. Horace Hutchinson on ‘ Victorians in Limbo.’ 
Another good paper by a master of his subject is by Prof. Weekly 
on *‘ Americanisms,’ desirable or undesirable ; but we demur to the 
statement that Mark Twain ranks below Bret Harte or Artemus 
Ward, “‘ the least great of the three.” Mr. Robert Steele, in a 
paper on ‘ The Coming of Alchemy,’ shows the influence of Arabic 
science in the early days of European study. There are other 
papers on Greek politics by Mr. Miller, the Strike by Sir L. 
Macassey, and ‘ Asia and the Bolshevists’ by Mr. S. Rice. 


The Scottish Historical Review opens with a paper on the 
Spanish Peace of 1604 and James’s part in it, showing that the 
peace had long been desired. ‘ Vernacula1 Books imported into 
Scotland : 1500 to 1625’ is a good subject and on the whole well- 
treated, but the author should not ask ‘* Who was Thomas Church- 
yard?”’ seriously or humorously with the D.N.B,. to refer to, 
and the ‘ Ethiopian History ’ is not a history but a story. There 
is a good account of how the Scots in 1707 tried to carry on 
trading with the enemy, and a paper ‘ On a supposed Provincial 
Council at Dundee in 1310,’ which clears up a disputed point. 
Miss Wood prints two new letters of Mary Queen of Scots after 
her escape from Lochleven. 


Science Progress, in addition to its permanent review of scien- 
tific work and several purely specialist papers, has others by 
Prof. Harris on ‘ The Misleading and Picturesque in Anatomy,’ 
Prof. Schwarz on ‘ The Bushmen of the Kalakiri Desert,’ and 
Mr. Bligh on ‘ Recent Discoveries of Missing Elements.’ The 
Essays and Reviews are, as usual, sound and bright. 


The Mask contains a second instalment of Horwood’s Plan of 
London with notes, some facts and dates about London theatres, 
a most valuable reconstruction of the Spanish trestle stage in the 
time of Calderon by Klaus Richter founded on a drawing by 
Miguel March, an eighteenth century register of opera in London, 
and a number of other vigorous papers and comments. Mr. Craig 
and his collaborators are as stimulating and incisive as ever, and 
this quarterly is not the least of his services to the English stage. 


The Calendar contains a number of copies of verse by Mr. 
Quennell, ‘ Three Poems from a Sequence,’ and Miss Holms’s 
‘The Zodiac ’; Mr. Hart Crane’s ‘ Poems’ are in another class. 
The prose, story or essays, is amateurish till we come to the 
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‘ Notes and Reviews,’ which are well written, and have a definite 
point of view—modern, sane, and respectful of fine literature, 


The Edinburgh Review opens with a paper by Prof. W. 4, 
Phillips examining the legends that have grown up round ‘ The 
Declaration of Independence.’ The America in which these 
legends grew must have been a singularly unpleasant place, if we 
may trust the late stories of Fennimore Cooper—the ‘ Redskins,’ 
for example. Three papers deal with agriculture—in England, in 
India, and historically. The literary side is well represented, 
Mr. Beresford has an excellent paper on Gray, which leaves off 
just when it is most interesting. Mr. Manwaring writes on the 
Newsbooks of the Commonwealth, apropos Dillingham and 
others—a good subject. Dame Pope Hennessy kas another good 
subject in ‘ The Letters of Madame,’ and makes her paper very 
interesting ; while Mr. Mattingly puts new life into a classical 
dispute in ‘ Coinage and War Debts in the Roman Republic,’ 
showing how inflation and its results—happy or otherwise—were 
attained without paper money or bankers. Mr. Bland writes on 
a China that has passed, Sir V. Benn on public opinion and 
politics, showing how mistaken cries have influenced industries, 
A very good number. 


Foreign Affairs is, as usual, catholic and well informed. Presi- 
dent Lowell writes on ‘ The Future of the League,’ and feels that 
America will, ultimately, be forced into it, and Prof. Rappard 
explains the position of ‘ Germany at Geneva.’ The Coal Mining 
Deadlock (Sir Josiah Stamp), The Canadian Waterways, Russian 
Foreign Policy (the Soviet Ambassador to Paris), Greek Refugees, 
The Black Cloud in Africa (Mr. E. Lewin), Rubber, Arabian 
Frontiers, with Map, are only part of the questions authoritatively, 
if not always impartially, treated. No publicist can overlook this 
important organ. 

The Slavonic Review devotes a large proportion of this number 
to politics and military history—‘ The Great Battle of Galicia, 
1914,’ ‘ Italy’s Balkan Policy in 1914,’ ‘ The Mediterranean Agree- 
ments of 1887.’ Mr. Cheshire recounts the events of ‘ The Great 
Tartar Invasion of Europe,’ and shows how narrow was the 
margin by which Europe was saved, Mr. Spinka describes the 
history of the Bohemian Church. Mr. Lavrin says little new of 
* Chekhov and Maupassant,’ there are some pleasing translations 
from Hungarian, Russian, Polish, and Czech, a critizal apprecia- 
tion of Prof. Vinogradoff’s writings, and a_ bibliography of 
Ukrainian. The Chronicles and Reviews are of first-rate 
importance. 


The New Criterion bids fair to take its place as the best of the 
purely literary quarterlies. Mr. Sturge Moore analyses the charm 
of M. Paul Valéry in a first paper on ‘ A Poet and his Technique,’ 
and tells us insensibly much of his own methods. Mr. Dobrée, 
in an imaginary conversation between Waller and Bishop King, 
criticizes the poems of Denham. Mr. J. M. Murry deals with 
Tolstoy’s theories on Art under the title of ‘The Romantic Fallacy’ 
in a good paper. Mr. Rice writes about Hindu Music, and 
indicates that for most of us it will remain unpleasant to hear. 
Some letters of Dostoevsky about ‘ The Brothers Karamasov ” are 
not without interest. The verse, by Mr. Flint and Mr. Harold 
Munro, is good, and there is a poem by R. E. Larsson which seems 
to depend on typography for its interest. Mr. D. H. Lawrence, 
Mr. Scott Moncrieff, M. Massis, and Mr. Munson are among the 
contributors. There is an Italian Chronicle, Reviews, and a 
summary of Foreign Periodicals. 


The New Coterie contains four drawings, by Mr. Roberts (good), 
Miss Hamnett (emphasizes her limits), Mr. S. Hunt (amusing), 
and Mr. Meninsky (a contorted model). There are some poems by 
Mr. Selver, and some translations in verse, some very amateurish 
prose, sketches and stories which confuse unpleasantness with 
strength, and a play which if it were not signed by him we should 
have taken as a parody of Mr. O'Flaherty. All this is probably 
an effect of youth, and there is certainly promise of better things 
in most of the papers. 

The Dublin Magazine opens with verse by Messrs. Higgins and 
Stuart; the latter is poetry, but Mr. Stuart should avoid incon- 
gruous images, a lady in tweeds dangling a trout against her 
dress is not a desirable picture. The quarterly prose is on a fairly 
high level; there are two stories and a poetic comedy and some 
essays—one on ‘ Poetry and Patriotism, a Dream-Anthology,’ is 
first-rate. 


The Yale Review offers among much that is first-rate some papers 
of special English interest; verse by Mr. W. H. Davies, Mr. 
Granville-Barker’s paper on Shakespeare which has appeared else- 
where, some new letters of Carlyie, and an American account of 
‘ Glorious Goodwood ’ wherein the English race-goer is described 
as eating candy, popcorn and peanuts, ‘addressing people as 
“© buddy,”’ and the races are between ponies. ‘ Four Pueblo Folk- 
tales ’ do not seem very distinctively Pueblo, they belong to a 
wider field. 


CLYNO 
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The Saturday Review 


ACROSTICS 


PUBLISHER’S PRIZE 


For the Acrostic Competition there is a weekly prize:—A 
Book (selected by the competitor) reviewed in that issue of the 
SaturDAY Review in which the problem was set, presented by 
the publisher. 


RULES 


1. The price of the book chosen must not exceed a guinea; 
it must be named by the solver when he sends his solution, and 
be published by a firm whose name appears on the list printed 
on the Competition Coupon, 

2. The coupon for the week must be enclosed. 

3. Envelopes must be marked ‘‘ Competition,” and addressed 


to the Acrostic Editor, Saturpay Review, 9 King Street, 
London, W.C.2. 

Competitors not complying with these Rules will be 
disqualified. 


Awards of Prizes——When solutions are of equal merit, the 
result will be decided by lot. 

Under penalty of disqualification, competitors must intimate 
their choice of book when sending solutions. 

To avoid the same book being chosen twice, books mentioned 
in ‘ New Books at a Glance’ (which, in many instances, are re- 
viewed at length in a subsequent issue of the paper) are not 
eligible as prizes. ; 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 228 


REFORMER, AND PHYSICIAN FAMED, SEE HERE; 
GREAT SPIRITS, BUT BOTH DEAD THIS MANY A YEAR. 


1. In Omar’s land, of yore, I ruled the roast. 

2. Her beauty, wisdom, graces, few could boast. 

3. North, south, and east he travels, also west. 

4. The flower of rue may help you in your quest. 

5. To coins pertains, and medals, nothing more. 

6. Good I may be, or rotten at the core. 

7. The blackbird’s cousin—mountain-lands frequents. 

8. Such, if I err not, are your favourite scents. 

9. Transpose a vessel in the house required. 

10. My leaves an architect of Greece inspired. 

Solution of Acrostic No. 226 

D anegel D 
U ra OF 
G roo M 
A 1 Isma? 
L anter N 
D ecemvir I 1‘ A native term for natron found in the 
D entifric E dried-up lakes and river-courses of 
A borigine S South America; the trona of the 
etiti Egyptian lakes.’’ 
G ingha M —Ogilvie’s Imperial Dictionary 
IE a P 2 Alisma Plantago, great water-plantain. 
T antrum S 8 Latin for joy. The words quoted are from 
T oled O Blake’s well-known poem “ Infant 
Y eoma N Joy.” 


Acrostic No. 226.—The winner is Mr. C. J. Warden, 56 
Holmewood Gardens, S.W.2, who has chosen as his prize ‘ What 
Really Happened,’ by Mrs. Belloc Lowndes, published by 
Hutchinson and reviewed by us on July 17. Forty-seven other 
competitors named this book, seven selected ‘ The Merchant of 
Souls,’ etc., ete. 

Atso Correct.—Barberry, Bolo, Mrs. Rosa H. Boothroyd, 
W. F. Born, Mrs. J. Butler, Doric, E. A. G., East Sheen, 
E. K. P., Farsdon, Stucco. 

Oxe Licgut Wronc.—Armadale, Baldersby, Boskerris, Mrs. 
Robert Brown, Carlton, Philip Castle, Ceyx, Chailey, J. R. 
Cripps, Dhualt, Dolmar, Cyril E. Ford, G. M. Fowler, Gay, 
Hanworth, Iago, Miss Kelly, Lilian, Madge, Met, Lady 
Mottram, N. O. Sellam, Oakapple, Peter, Rho Kappa, Shor- 
well, Sisyphus, St. Ives, Hon. R. G. Talbot, Mrs. Norman 
Touche, Trike, Yendu, Yewden. 

Two Licurs Wronc.—E. Barrett, Beechworth, A. de V. 
Blathwayt, A. R. N. Cowper-Coles, D. L., Sir Reginald Egerton, 
Estela, M. I. R., Tyro. All others more. 

Acrostic No. 225.—Two Lights wrong: Mrs. H. H. Gairdner, 
J. Sutcliffe. 

Gay.—Regret that I cannot accept Ambition. 
desire to take the lead are “always in front.”’ 
_ Litian.—I would accept the spelling Allen, but even admitting 
—which I do not—that an Exorcism is a “‘ potent cure,’’ it is 
certainly not a secret one; therefore it does not answer the light. 


Not all who 


SECOND LARGE IMPRESSION 


“The 
House 
Made 
With 

| Hands” 

** Read this book and 

read all of it. You 

will not regret a 

moment you spend in 

the company of 

Letty.’’—The Sketch. 


This distinguished 
novel might be ack- 


To-day is the Day to Read 


THIS DAY’S 
MADNESS 


the Author of 


“ Miss 
Tiverton 
Goes 
Out” 
“There are times 


when this author re- 
minds me of Jane 
Austen in her shrewd 
insight into feminine 
caprice, her irony and 
artistic economy and 
restraint.’’ — Daily 
Graphic. 


nowledged with 


pleasure by any 

writer. Absorbingly ** Intimate and under- 
interesting.’’ — Daily standing.”’ Aber- 
Telegraph. deen Press. 


ARROWSMITH 


THE 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 


CONTENTS—AUGUST 1926 
Poetry and Some Critics. By John Drinkwater. 
Poland and Pilsudski. By Robert Machray. 
France and Germany. By Augur.’’ 
Mary Queen of Scots in Drama. By Dr. J. A. Nairn, Litt.D. 
The Novelist of Sussex: Sheila Kaye-Smith. By Andrew E. 
Malone. 
The Government and Industrial Opportunities. 
C. Harvey. 
Impressions of Cracow. By Dudley Heathcote. 
The Pope’s Politics. By R. E. Gordon George. 
Our Vanishing Wild Flowers. By Henry S. Salt. 
The Necessity for Compromise. By James Corbett. 
English and Basque Folk Dances. By Violet Alford. 
Children of the Morning, Chapter VI (Contd.). By W. L. 


George. 
By S. M. Ellis. 


By Leonard 


Current Literature. 
New Books. By J. A. T. Lloyd. 
LONDON : CHAPMAN & HALL, LTD. 


Drink Devonia’s Delicious Drink— 


SYMONS’ 
Y DER 


Made in our own apple mills, from those rare 

apples grown only in Pastoral Devon's wide- 

— orchards on the sunny borders of River 
art, 


not far from lovely Paignton and the sea. 
Taste and see how good these Cyders are. 


FREE SAMPLES—Four bottles of different kinds, including our 


non-intoxicating ‘‘SYDRINA,"’ will be sent free on receipt of Is. 6d. 
to cover cost of packing and postag 


JNO. SYMONS & CO., LTD., Cyder Hill, TOTNES, DEVON 
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A NEW SIX-CYLINDER CAR 
By H. THORNTON RUTTER 


CCORDING to rumour, the high-class motor 
A exsiage manufacturers in England are about to 

discontinue making four-cylinder engined cars and 
build only multi-cylinder motors of six or more com- 
bustion chambers for the power unit. Whether or not 
this is true, one of our leading British manufacturers 
has recently produced a new six-cylinder twenty-five 
horse-power Sunbeam model in the endeavour to set 
up higher standards of efficiency. No doubt the 
smoother running and more even torque of the six- 
cylinder engine is persuading people who can pay for 
it, to discard their four-cylinder cars in its favour. 

* * * 


The new twenty-five h.p. Sunbeam is designed 
to provide a carriage of the best quality at 
a moderate price. The chassis will carry virtu- 
ally every type of open and closed body, and has 
a power unit of high efficiency with smoothness of run- 
ning at all speeds. The owner who wishes to travel 
fast can do so; this engine, rated at twenty-four horse- 
power for taxing purposes, possesses good acceleration 
and is easily handled in congested traffic areas. On 
the other hand this twenty-five horse-power Sunbeam 
can crawl on top gear as smoothly as when it runs at 
seventy miles an hour, and therefore makes an admir- 
able lady’s brougham. The chassis is stronger and 
more sturdily built, underslung on the rear axle in 
order to bring the centre of gravity of the car down 
to a low point, thus ensuring the utmost stability. This 
enables these carriages to hold the road safely at all 
speeds. Sunbeam cars were the first English motors 
to be provided with front-wheel brakes after the war, 
owing to the firm’s experience of the advantages of 
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this system in racing. At present the Sunbeam racers 
are supercharged, and in due time this method of 
forced induction of the gas mixture to the cylinders 
of the engine will find a place on their de luxe Cars, 
when all possible weaknesses in the supercharger haye 
been discovered and eliminated. It is the laboratory 
and practical tests of the latest designs in motor cop. 
struction that cost so much money and increase the 
selling price of the product. But although the cost js 
thus passed on to the public, the goods are really cheap 
on account of their high excellence and freedom from 


faults. 
* * * 


On Saturday, August 7, the British Grand 
Prix will be run on the Brooklands track, which 
has had added to its ordinary circular path 
two hairpin bends, so that the race is similar to 
one run on a road with corners to turn. Every motorist 
keen on seeing the latest types of multi-cylinder motor 
designs should witness this event, in order to get first- 
hand knowledge of the remarkable control the drivers 
can maintain at high speeds in such a race. There is 
also a race meeting at Brooklands on August Bank 
Holiday, commencing at twelve o’clock, in which there 
‘s to be a hundred miles handicap for cars not exceeding 
three thousand cubic centimetres of their total cylinder 
capacity. In this and the other races of that meeting, 
the cars will simply have a circular track to speed on 
without hazards that need the application of the brakes 
and the consequent rapid deceleration and acceleration 
of the engines as in the British Grand Prix race on 
the following Saturday. The latter race will start at 
two o’clock and arrangements have been made to 
ensure easy parking of all cars that attend the meet- 
ing and rapid emptying of the enclosures at its con- 
clusion. The Royal Automobile Club will reserve park- 
ing places for its members if they apply beforehand to 
the Club through its Road Department. 


A 


Austin Twenty “ Carlton” 

Saloon provides the most 
luxurious and comfortable accom- 
modation for six persons that can 
possibly be desired. The coachwork 
is very roomy, four wide doors afford- 
ing easy entrance and exit, and the 
front seats being adjustable. The big 
window space gives a clear all-round 
view. With Bedford Cord upholstery, 
excellently finished, this saloon has 
that handsome appearance only 
associated with things of rare quality. 
Fully equipped, £595 at Works. 


TWENTY 
“ Carlton” 
Saloon 


Car of unusual distinction 


= 


TWENTY MODELS 
from £475 to £715 

£295 

£149 


OTHER AUSTIN 
RANGE IN PRICE - 
AUSTIN TWELVE MODELS from 
AUSTIN SEVEN MODELS from 


The AUSTIN MOTOR COMPANY, LTD. 


LONGBRIDGE - - BIRMINGHAM 
LONDON: 479-483 OXFORD STREET, W.! 
(near Marble Arch) 


A 
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No Paraphernalia 
lead to adjectives, 


at least in shaving. 


The “Valet” has no paraphernalia. 
It strops itself simply and swiftly. The 
strop goes through the razor’s own 
head and ten seconds’ stropping gives a 
“barber’s edge.”” The “ Valet ” is rinsed 
and wiped without unscrewing anything. 


N.B. The automatically faultless strop- 
ping gives you sixty clean shaves to 
each blade. 


No, 50 NICKEL SET: 
In highly polished 
nickel case with domed 
lid, contains heavily 
silvered self-stropping 
razor, twelve tested 
“Valet” blades and 
strop of selected shell 
horsehide in hinged 


1/- 
AutoStrop Safety Razor 


British Made Of all dealers 
THE AUTOSTROP SAFETY RAZOR CO. LTD. LONDON E.C 


The Potters Hand- 


With delicate skill and perfect assurance the 
good potter fashions clay into divers shapes 
and sizes, some useful, some beautiful; but 
the best of material is wasted in careless 
hands. 


THE PARENTS OR GUARDIANS OF A 
CHILD ARE POTTERS. In their hands 
the child is either made or marred; every 
touch of the potter’s hand is manifest in the 
final character of the vessel. 


The N.S.P.C.C. 


saves thousands of children from vile, 
ignorant or careless parents or guardians. 
Practically the whole of the 3} million child- 
ren helped by the N.S.P.C.C. owe their pre- 
sent happiness to the Society’s educative 
work among parents. Legal action is the 
very last resort. 


Help us to continue our work for the future 
nation—the present children! Donations 
should be sent to :—Sir Robert Parr, O.B.E., 
Director, The National Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Children, Victory 
House, Leicester Square, W.C.2. 


view 


A FLAVOUR 
WORTH 
PAYING FOR 


There’s no waste with Three Nuns 
tobacco, either in the bowl or in 
the pouch. So that, though you 
pay a little more for the fine leaf, 


; skilled blending and long maturing 
‘ that give Three Nuns its rare 

me “nutty” flavour, it is more econ- 


omical than most other tobaccos. 


THREE 


The Tobacco 


ie of Curious Cut 


12 an ounce 


sf In Packets: 1 oz. 1/23 2 oz. 2/4 


In Tins: 2 oz. 2/4; 4 oz. 4/8 
King’s Head is similar but a little fuller 


STepHen MitcHect & Son, 36. St. Andrew Square, Glasgow, Branch 
of The Imperial Tobacco Company (of Great Britain & Ireland), Ltd. 
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CITY NOTES 


Lombard Street, Thursday 


: S was to be expected in view of the close prox- 


imity of the holiday season, the volume of 

business has this week shown a decided falling 
off. The vagaries of the franc have, however, main- 
tained a certain amount of interest in international 
stocks and in French bonds. A large number of 
investors in this country subscribed for these bonds at 
the time of their issue, actuated by a desire to assist 
our gallant ally; they now find themselves rewarded 
by having lost the bulk of the capital they invested. 
To all so placed I would advise retention of the bonds 
till brighter days. As to the franc itself, the recent 
recovery is partly attributable to the confidence 
engendered by M. Poincaré; but it is probably also 
due to the Morgan Credit. 


HUNGARIAN STERLING LOAN 


On Wednesday the public were invited to subscribe 
to 41,250,000 twenty-year sterling bonds in the 
Counties of Hungary Loan, issued under a contract 
signed by the Hungarian Government on behalf of 
twenty-five Hungarian Counties. The issue price of 
the bonds was 98, and the issue was very heavily over- 
subscribed, the lists being quickly closed. 


A CHEAP DEBENTURE 


Issued at a time when markets were depressed 
through the franc crisis, and account liquidation, the 
issue of 600,000 64% Debentures in the Ship Canal 
Portland Cement Manufacturers Ltd. was left largely 
on the underwriters’ hands, with the result that it 
is now at a discount of 3. The issue price was 
974%. At this level these Debentures appear attractive 
in their class, and I therefore draw attention to them. 
The Company has an issued capital of £263,904 divided 
into preference and ordinary shares. For the year 
ended March 31, 1925, the ordinary shares received a 
dividend of 5%, while for 1926 they received 74%, the 
net profits being £80,486 and £108,062. The output 
of cement for 1925 was 162,090 tons, and for 1926 
181,280 tons. Upon the completion of the plant it is 
expected that the output will be brought up to 260,000 
tons per annum. The prospectus included an account- 
ant’s certificate valuing the net assets of the company, 
excluding goodwill, at £1,533,110. The debentures 
will be redeemed by means of a cumulative sinking 
fund of 2% per annum, commencing in 1928, to be 
applied in the redemption annually at 103% of stock 
either by drawings or purchase below 103. 


ITALIAN FINANCE 


The foreigner is usually baffled by the apparently con- 
flicting statements of the Italian Treasury. For 
instance, any one of three figures may be taken as 
showing the excess of receipts over expenditure for 
the last eleven months, 5.5 milliard lire (£40 millions), 
3 milliards (£21 millions), or 811 millions (£6 millions). 
The official Italian budget is an accountancy budget. 
The actual excess of cash receipts over expenditure 
was 3 milliards (£21 millions) for the eleven months to 
June 30, but the Finance Minister announced a surplus 
of only 811 millions (£6 millions). The accountancy 
budget is concerned only with those payments and 
receipts which strictly refer to the year which it covers. 
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A Finance Minister is therefore judged by ‘‘ results,” 
which consist not of the expenditure he has incurreg 
but of that which he has ordered. The surplus of 3 
milliards was the actual cash surplus; the surplus of 
811 millions the accountancy surplus ; while the surplus 
of 5.5 milliards is the cash surplus plus the net amount 
borrowed during the period. It would appear that the 
Italian Accountancy Budget is more scientific and a 
theoretically sounder system than the British Cash 
Budget. The British practice, however, is to apply 
any surplus at the end of a given year to redemption of 
debt. Not so in Italy, where the Government assumes 
the right to devote the theoretic accountancy surplus 
to any object by requisitioning the required sum from 
the cash surplus. A recent decree empowered the 
Finance Minister to devote three-quarters of any surplus 
realized to ‘‘ military and productive ” ends. Italian 
authority has estimated that the proportionate military 
expenditure of Italy is more than twice that of France, 
calculated as a percentage of the Budget. So far from 
a declining debt being the necessary corollary of a 
realized surplus, the latest returns show that the internal 
debt has increased on the year from go.8 to g2 mil- 
liards. On the other hand, the Cash Fund has increased 
from 1.9 to 5.1 milliards. 


UNITED TIN AREAS 


My attention has been drawn to the 5s. shares of 
the United Tin Areas of Nigeria Ltd. The issued 
capital of the company is £127,500 in 510,000 shares of 
5s. each. The company, which was registered in Lon- 
don in March, 1925, owns and is operating two groups 
of alluvial tin-bearing properties in Northern Nigeria: 
the Gurum River property situated in the Bauchi dis- 
trict, and the Karaco properties situated in the Kano 
Province. The Gurum River Areas form a self-con- 
tained property consisting of mining leases over 3,037 
acres, while about 29.3 square miles are held under 
exclusive prospecting licences. According to a report 
made this year by Messrs. Laws, Rumbold & Co., the 
well-known engineers, the prospecting operations on 
the Gurum areas have proved tin-bearing deposits 
aggregating 2,611,555 cubic yards of an average value 
of 1.58 lbs. tin concentrates (at least 70% metallic tin) 
per cubic yard, or a total of 1,848 tons. This reserve 
is stated to be intact at the present time, and may be 
expected to be materially increased as the prospecting 
proceeds. 

The Karaco properties comprise five Mining Leases 
approximating 482 acres, and nine Mining Rights 
totalling nearly 24 million square yards. According to 
reports dated October and November, 1925, from Mr. 
H. M. Scruby, ‘‘ rich deposits exist on all areas held,” 
and an early production of 10 to 12 tons of tin con- 
centrates per month is in prospect, increasing substan- 
tially as development proceeds. The company possesses 
ample cash working capital, and, after completing the 
capital expenditure recommended by Messrs. Laws, 
Rumbold & Co., it should obtain a yearly production of 
300 tons from the Gurum areas, and 120 to 140 tons 
from the Karaco properties. On the basis of a total 
annual output of only 400 tons of concentrates (70% 
metallic tin), and taking costs, including freight and 
realization charges at £100 per ton, the net working 
profit, with tin at £250 per ton (£175 per ton of con- 
centrates) would be £30,000, or approximately 25% 
on the issued capital. As the existing 5s. shares can 
now be purchased at 4s. 6d., I consider them an attrac- 
tive tin mining speculation, and as such I recommend 
them. TAURUS 


NORTH BRITISH AND MERGANTILE 


Total Funds Exceed £32,520,000. Total Income Exceeds £9,959, 000 
Edinburgh : 64 Princes Street 


INSURANCE Co., Ltd. 
London: 


61 Threadneedle Street, E.C, 2 
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Company Meetings 
FURNESS, WITHY & Co. 


Tue THIRTY-FIFTH ANNUAL GENERAL Megtinc of Furness, 
Withy and Co., Ltd., was held on July 28, at Furness House, 
Leadenhall Street, E.C. 

Sir Frederick W. Lewis, Bart., who presided, said that the 

ofit and loss account showed that the credit balance was 
slightly lower than that of last year, namely, £523,044, but, 
having regard to the conditions that had prevailed, he felt the 
result would be regarded as satisfactory. They had already paid 
the usual two half-yearly dividends on the Preference shares, 
as well as two dividends at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum 
upon the Ordinary shares, and they had again transferred 
£200,000 to depreciation. They now proposed to distribute a 
bonus of 2} per cent. to the Ordinary shareholders, making a 
total return of 73 per cent. for the year free of income tax. 

The directors, in conjunction with Messrs. Morgan, Grenfell 
and Co., had entered into negotiations some months ago with 
Mr. P. A. S. Franklin, the president of the International Mer- 
cantile Marine Co., of New Jersey, U.S.A., for the purchase 
from that company of the whole of the share capital of the 
Oceanic Steam Navigation Co., Ltd., generally known as the 
White Star Line, one of the most prominent passenger organiza- 
tions running between this country, the United States of 
America, and Canada, and with important affiliated interests 
in the Australian, New Zealand and South African trade. He 
regretted to state that it had been found impossible to arrive at 
a mutually satisfactory basis for the consummation of the trans- 
actions. Although the White Star Line was American-owned, 
it was a British company, and its steamers sailed under the 
British flag. It possessed an excellent organization, and had 
a distinguished history and tradition behind it. 

Their allied undertakings had continued to contribute materi- 
ally both directly and indirectly to the prosperity of the parent 
company. Altogether they had some forty shipping, insurance 
and finance companies which were either under their contro] or 
management and, with the exception of the Queenstown Ship- 
building, Dry Docks and Engineering Co., they were all doing 
satisfactory business, having regard to the circumstances 
existing. 

Their passenger services from New York continued to develop 
satisfactorily. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


THRELFALL’S BREWERY 
COMPANY 


Tue THirty-NINTH ANNUAL GENERAL of Threlfall’s 
Brewery Company, Limited, was held on July 28 at the Cannon 
Street Hotel. 

Major C. M. Threlfall, the chairman, said that the board 
were submitting results which they trusted would be considered 
highly satisfactory. The year had not been free from anxious 
periods, particularly during the general strike, when the com- 
pany’s transport arrangements at Liverpool were entirely held 
up for several days, creating such disorganization that the 
Truman Street brewery had to be closed for a short time. He 
thought they might attribute their prosperity to the quality of 
the goods which they manufactured and to very careful super- 
vision. 

They had, by judicious advertising, considerably incredsed the 
sales of their Blue Label beer, and the year under review showed 
a further substantial increase, thus again demonstrating the 
popularity of that beer. Further valuable licensed premises had 
been acquired, including the Hotel Victoria, New Brighton. 

The gross profit for the year was £428,965, and, after 
writing off depreciation of leasehold properties and plant, increas- 
ing the fire insurance fund to £41,750, and making.a reserve 
for salary and wage bonus to employees, there remained a net 
trading profit of £381,165. After allowing for various items 
there was a net profit of £317,032, which, together with the 
carry-forward from the previous year, made a total of £605,644 
to be dealt with. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted, which 
included the payment of a dividend at the rate of 6 per cent. 
per annum on the Preference shares, and at the rate of 20 per 
cent. per annum on the Ordinary shares for the half-year, 
making 6 per cent. on the Preference and 20 per cent. on the 
Ordinary shares for the year, less income-tax at 4s. in the £. 


} 


MALAYALAM RUBBER 
PLANTATIONS 


Tue Firth Orpinary GengraL MegtinG of Malayalam Rubber 
Plantations was held on July 29 at 3 Idol Lane, E.C., Mr. H. J- 
Welch (the Chairman) presiding. 

.The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report and. 
accounts, said: During our financial year 1925-26 the tea crop 
harvested amounted to nearly 8} million lb., being 461,000 Ib. in 
excess of the crop for the previous year. The f.o.b. cost of 
production (including loss on exchange) was 9.47d. per Ib.,. 
against 8.62d. in 1925. The increased cost was accounted for 
by the increased cost of the rupee, by depreciation written off, 
and by commission on profits and furlough expenses payable to 
the staff. The average net price realized was ls. 2.35d. per 
Ib., against 1s. 2.04d. in 1924-25. The average yield per acre 
was 633 lb., against 616 the previous year. The present esti- 
mate, made by the estates superintendents, of the current year's 
tea crop is 8,845,000 Ib., and we have harvested for the first 
three months ended in June 2,533,503 Ib. This is an increase of 
67,719 lb. over the previous year to the same date. As you 
previously have been informed, the whole output of tea, except- 
ing the crop from the two estates recently acquired, has been 
sold forward for this year at an average gross price of ils. 4.25d. 
per Ib. London landed terms, equal to an average net price of 
ls. 2.43d. per Ib. 

During the year approximately 246 acres were opened and 
planted with tea. Of the two new estates which we are creating 
and to which I referred at the last meeting, approximately 350 
acres have already been cleared. This area, with another 350 
acres elsewhere, making 700 acres in all, will be planted up 
during the current year. A new tea factory, is in course of 
erection on our Moongalaar Estate, and other tea factories have 
been extended and additional machinery installed. 

As you have been advised, during the year we purchased two 
desirable tea estates known as Arniekudy and Dymock, which 
adjoin our Wallardie and Moongalaar properties, and contain. 
684 acres of planted tea and 575 acres of reserve land. We also 
have negotiated for the purchase of other desirable estates, 
which could have been conveniently and economically worked 
with other properties belonging to us, but for reasons of price 
or otherwise these negotiations fell through. 

The rubber crop harvested was 2,876,000 lb., an increase of 
282,000 Ib. over the previous year. The f.o.b. cost of produc- 
tion (including loss on exchange) was 8.07d. per Ib., against 
7.75d. in 1924-25. The average net price realized was 2s. 1.33d. 
per lb., against 1s. 5.37d. in the previous year ; 763,262 lb. were 
harvested for the first three months ended in June, a decrease of 
17,563 lb. as compared with the same period last year. 

Of the current financial year’s crop, 503 tons (or approximately 
45 per cent. of the estimated crop) have been sold at an average 
gross price London equivalent of just over 1s. lld. per Ib., and 
out of the 1927-28 crop 119 tons (or about 10 per cent. of the 
estimated crop) at an average gross price London equivalent of 
2s. 8d. per Ib. 

Our Cardamom crop was 24,585 Ib., and was harvested at a 
cost of 2s. 5.21d. per Ib. f.o.b., and realized an average net 
price of 4s. 6.41d. per Ib. 7 

The labour position during the year and the general health 
of the labour forces was satisfactory. The services of 
Lieutenant-Colonel Clemesha, I.M.S., a medical expert in 
tropical diseases and hygiene, have been continued, and he is 
still visiting many of the estates, with the object of reducing 
malaria and other diseases, and of assisting and supplementing 
the work of our Indian medical stafis. The extended draining 
and oiling of swamps, and the removal of some of the coolie 
lines to healthier sites, has resulted in a decided improvement 
in the general health of the labour forces. 

It will interest you to know that we have just received a cable 
from our agents stating, amongst other things, that ‘‘ The 
Estates are in good order. Labour position and crop prospects. 
are satisfactory.’’ 

During the year the issued capital was increased to 
£1,436,966 by the allotment of 1,550 shares to members of the 
estates staff in accordance with the company’s share scheme, 
and 2,875 shares to the vendors of Arniekudy Estate. 

After providing for the dividend proposed to-day, the surplus 
of our liquid assets over our liabilities, as at March 31 last, 
amounted to £422,250, or £15 10s. per planted acre. If this 
surplus is deducted from our issued capital, the present net cost 
of our planted acreage is under £38 per planted acre, without 
allowing any value for our 57 square miles of reserve land on 
the one hand, nor anything for the cost of bringing our im- 
mature areas into bearing on the other. 

The year’s working resulted in a profit of £172,443 from tea, 
£206,894 from rubber, £2,207 from Cardamoms, and £15,193 
from sundry receipts and interest. Our net profit amounted to 
£388,533, which is £105,000 more than in the previous year. 

From the sum available, your directors recommend the pay- 
ment of a final dividend of 15 per cent. (less tax), making 25 per 
cent. for the year, to contribute to the staff retirement fund 
45,000, and to transfer to taxation reserve £70,000. In addi- 
tion, it is proposed that £20,000 should be transferred to general 
reserve (which will bring that account up to over £180,000), 
and after paying the directors’ additional remuneration, to carry - 


forward £40,626, against £39,821 brought in. 
The report and accounts were unanimously agreed to. 
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Company Meeting 


UNvEKGROUND ELECTRIC RAIL: | 


WAYS COMPANY OF LONDON, Ltd. 


EXTRAORDINARY GENERAL MEETINGS of the 


_ The Saturday Review _ 


Underground | 


31 July 1926 
| 


Electric Railways Co., of London, Ltd., and of the holders of | 


the £10 ordinary shares, the ‘* A” 1s. Ordinary shares, and 
the contingent certificates therein, were held yesterday, at 
Caxton Hall, Westminster, S.W., for the purpose of consider- 
ing a scheme of capital reorganization. The Rt. Hon. Lord 
Ashfield, the Chairman of the Company, presided. 


The Chairman said: Ladies and gentlemen—The immediate | 


progenitor of the Company was the Metropolitan District 


Electric Traction Company, Limited, which was incorporated in | 
July, 1901, with a capital of 41,000,000, mainly with the object | 


of electrifying the Metropolitan District Railway. 
after that Company was formed a larger scheme, involving a 
much larger expenditure of capital, was set on foot to provide 
not only for the equipment and electrification of the District 
Railway but also for the construction and equipment of new 
underground railways in London. For this purpose the Under- 


ground Electric Railways Company of London, Limited, was . 
incorporated on April 9, 1902, and immediately afterwards it | 


purchased the rights and assets of the Traction Company. 


The certificates so issued are the present Contingent Certifi- | 
cates, which are included in the Scheme for the re-arrangement | 


of the Company’s capital. 


I now come to June, 1912, when the Company acquired the 
Ordinary shares of the London General Omnibus Company , 


under a scheme which provided for the payment of part of the 


purchase price in the form of certain 1s. ‘‘A’’ shares in the | 


Underground Company, the capital of that Company being 


increased by £,60,024 16s. by the creation of 1,200,696 of these | 


‘““A”’ shares, of which 1,150,480 (457,524) were issued under 
the scheme. In 1914, to provide, in part, for the purchase of 
the New Central Omnibus Company, a further issue of 48,500 
(£2,425) of these ‘fA’ shares was made. 


These ‘‘ A’ Shares entitle the holders to have divided among | 


them substantially one-third of the profits of the Company 


available for dividend in respect of each year, and they also | 
have certain deferred capital rights in the event of a winding up, | 
and in order that these rights might be attached to the “*A” | 


shares, the £10 Ordinary Shareholders and the Contingent 
Certificate holders surrendered a part of their rights. 

Since the Underground Company in 1912 acquired the 
London General Omnibus Company, and also shares in the 
Associated Equipment Company, its income has gradually im- 


proved, and though this improvement has not hitherto been sufficient | 


to enable it to pay any dividend, I expressed the opinion, when 
addressing the shareholders at the annual meeting last March, 
that the prospects of the Company were more favourable than 
they had been at any other time in its history. I suggested that 
it would be necessary to look at the capital account and amend 
certain existing anomalies, before the Directors could recommend 
a payment of a dividend, should profits for that purpose be 
available. 

What I had more especially in mind was the necessity for 
remedying what the result has proved to be errors in the past 
in connexion with the issue of the ‘‘ A ’’ Shares and the Con- 
tingent Certificates. As regards the ‘‘ A” Shares, the diver- 
gency between the capital and income rights of the two classes 
of Shareholders has long been recognized as creating an 
impossible position, because shares of a nominal value of about 
£60,000 are entitled to one-third of the profits of an undertaking 
whose total ordinary capital is roundly £5,06@,000. I do not 
suggest that the bargain then made can be departed from in 
its main principles, but I do suggest the anomalous position 
thus created must be altered. 

Let me now refer to the Contingent Certificate holders whose 
present position will be realized on a consideration of the follow- 
ing facts: At December 31, 1925, the cumulative arrears of 
dividend due to the Ordinary shareholders, which would rank 
before the Contingent Certificates, amounted to upwards of 
£5,300,000 and, unless some change is made, all these arrears 
must be paid before the Certificate holders could receive a penny. 
Moreover, these arrears would be increased in the future to the 
extent that two-thirds of the profits of the Company for each 
year available for dividend are less than 5 per cent. on its 
paid-up capital. Therefore, there is very little income value 
attaching to the Contingemst Certificates. 

The scheme leaves the total share capital practically un- 
changed; its object being, not to raise further money, but 
merely to define and equitably adjust the existing capital and 
income rights between the interests affected, nevertheless the 
larger number of shares of a smaller denomination should, we 
think, be of advantage to the shareholders by providing a wider 
market for dealing in the shares of the Company. 

In the end, the directors adopted as a basis for distributing 
the new shares, that ratio of value, which over a series of 
years has been placed upon the shares by the buyer and the 
seller, namely, the ratio of the market or Stock Exchange 
prices. 

After some discussion the scheme was carried by a show of 
hands at the Extraordinary General Meeting and at the meeting 
of the holders of Contingent Certificates. Polls were 
at each of the class meetings, the result of which will be 
given later. 
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Kinemas 


STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, KINGSWAY 


Daily from 2 to 10.45 (Sunday, from 6 to 10.30. New Programme) 
Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday. August 2, 3 and 4 
BEBE DANIELS and ROD LA ROCQUE in 

“ WILD, WILD SUSAN " 


HOOT GIBSON, EILEEN PERCY and ALLAN FORREST in 
“THE PHANTOM BULLET,” etc. 


Thursday, Friday and Saturday August 5, 6 and 7 
REGINALD DENNY, MARIAN NIXON and FAULINE GARON in 
“WHERE WAS I?” 


WANDA HAWLEY and ROBERT GORDON in 
“HEARTS AND SPANGLES"’ 


Johnny Arthur in Comedy: “ Cleaning Up,” Felix, etc. 
y 


Managing Director: SIR OSWALD STOLL 


Theatres 


COURT THEATRE, Sloane Sq., S.W. Sloane 5137 (2 lines) 
THIRD YEAR AND LONDON’S LONGEST RUN 
Eden Phillpott’s Comedy, 

THE FARMER’S WIFE 


EVERY EVENING at 8.15. 
MATINEES: Wednesdays, Thursdays and Saturdays at 2.15 


Literary 


UTHORS AND COMPOSERS invited to forward Novels, 

Poems, Stories, Tales Children, Plays, Films, Essays, 

Lyrics, Music, Songs.—Arthur H. Stockwell, Limited, 20 
Ludgate Hill, London. No reading fees. Established 1898. 


YPEWRITING.—Miss S. Ruth Speakman, 12 Buckingham 
Street, Strand, W.C.2. Gerrard 6179. Duplication of Letter 
Headings, Sketches, Diagrams. 


UTHORS WANTED.—Novels, Children’s Stories, Poems, 
Plays, etc. Known or unknown writers.—Claude Stacey, 
Ltd., 27 Chancery Lane, W.C.2. Est. 1919. 


Hotels 


OTEL ELIZABETH, 12 Craven Hill Gardens, Lancaster 
Gate. One minute from Hyde Park. From 3 guineas; 
12s. 6d. per day ; 8s. 6d. bed and breakfast. Paddington 1734. 


EAN FOREST, Severn-Wye Valleys, Beautiful Holiday 
Home (600 ft. up), seventy rooms: five acres; billiards, 
tennis, croquet, bowls, golf; garages. Board Residence, 
478. 6d. to 65s. Prospectus: Littledean House, Littledean, Glos. 


OYAL HOP POLE and Riverside Hotel, Tewkesbury, 

Glos. Redecorated and refurnished. Leading County 

Hotel. ’Grams: Tophole.’? ‘Phone: 36. A.A., R.A.C. 
appointed, garage. 


‘Saturday Review’ Acrostics: 31.7.1926 


Allen & Unwin Harrap Murray 
Bale, Sons & Danielsson Heinemann Nash & Grayson 
Basil Blackwell Herbert Jenkins Odhams Press 
Burns, Oates & Wash- Hodder & Stoughton Putnam's 
lourne Hodge Routledge 
Chapman & Hall Hurst & Blackett Sampson Low 
Collins Hutchinson Selwyn & Blount 
Dent Jarrold S.P.C.K. 
Fisher Unwin Kegan Paul Stanley Paul 
Foulis Macmillan The Bodley Head 
Grant Richards Melrose Ward, Lock 
Gyldendal Mills & Boon Werner Laurie 


The Saturday | Review 


Q@- Competitors must cat out and enclose this coupon —gBg 


Shipping 


P & and BRITISH INDIA Co.’s 
Passenger and Freight Services. 


MEDITERRANEAN, EGYPT, INDIA, PERSIAN GULF, 
BURMAH, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN, 

MAURITIUS, SIAM, E. & S. AFRICA, AUSTRALASIA. 

Address for all Passenger Business, P. & O. 


don, 8.W. 1; Freight or General Business: 122, 
GRAY, DAWES @ CO., 122, Leadenhall Street, London, E.C. 8. 


Miscellaneous 


OOKS.—Smollett’s Works, Edited by Saintsbury, nice set, 

12 vols., £2 2s.; Guy De Maupassant’s Works in English, 

nice set, 10 vols., £43; Hume’s Nests and Eggs of Indian 
Birds, 3 vols., 1889, 25s. ; Chambers’ Encyclopedia, 10 vols., 30s. ; 
First Temptation of St. Anthony, illus. by Bosschere, 30s. ; 
Cope’s History of the Rifle Brigade, 1877, 21s.; Le Petit 
Journal, large folio vol., coloured illus., 1893-5, 36s.; Geo. 
Moore; A Drama in Muslin, 1886, 2ls.; The Tatler, First 
Edition, 4 vols., 1710, rare, £3 3s.; Mrs. Jameson’s Works, 
Sacred and Legendary Art, etc., 6 vols., full Morocco gilt, 
£4 10s., cost £15; Burton’s The Kasidah, illus. by John 
Kettlewell, 6s. 6d.; Rothenstein’s 24 Portraits, 13s 6d.; pub. 
25s.; Alken’s Coloured Prints, ‘* Cockfighting,” 4 for £15, 
1841; London Tradesmen’s Cards of the 18th Century, by 
Ambrose Heal, 1925, £2 2s.; The Uncollected Work of Aubrey 
Beardsley, 1925, £2 2s.; The Masculine Cross and Ancient 
Sex Worship, 8s.; Les Aventures du Chevalier De Faublas, 
best large type edit., 2 vols. illus., Paris, 1842, £3 3s.; The 
Novellino of Masuccio, trans. by Waters, illus., 2 vols., 1895, 
rare, £6 6s.; Hannay Sex Symbolism in Religion, with an 
Appreciation by Sir George Birdwood, 2 vols., 25s.; J. M. 
Barrie’s Works, ‘‘ Kirriemuir "’ Edit., 10 vols., scarce, £7 7s. ; 
Scott’s novels, fine set, ‘‘ Dryburgh Edition,’’ 25 vols., £3 3s. ; 
R. L. Stevenson’s Works, ‘‘ Vailima”’ Edit., 26 vols., £38. 
Send also for Catalogue. 100,000 bargains on hand. If you 
want a book, and have failed to find it elsewhere, try me. 
Baker’s Great Boox Snop, 1416 John Bright Street, Birming- 
ham. BOOKS WANTED: Housman, A Shropshire Lad, 1896; 
Kipling’s Jungle Books, 2 vols. 1st Edits., 1894-95; Letters of 
Marque, 1891; Plain Tales from the Hills, 1888; Soldiers Three, 
— paper covers. Any others by Kipling, paper covers, First 

its. 


Vulcanite; 4s. on Silver; 6s. on Gold; 12s. Platinum. 
No misleading prices. Cash by return.—Carlton Dental 
Works, Carlton, Notts. Bankers—Midland. 


A RTIFICIAL TEETH WANTED (OLD) 2s. each tooth on 


OW TO MAKE MONEY by Angora Rabbit Wool Farming, 

Price 1s. 3d.—The Lady Rachel Byng, High Sandhoe, 

Hexham, receives a few pupils for training on business lines. 
Live out. Small Premium. 


USTIC and Teakwood GARDEN FURNITURE, Park and 

Garden Seats, Chairs, Tables, Rollers, and Mowers. Gar- 

den Equipment and the Invention of Inventions—Electric 
Illuminated Fairy Fountains for Indoors or Gardens (no direct 
water connexion required).—Sleightholme, Wholesale Furnisher, 
South Shields. 


ORKSHIRE STONE PAVING for Garden Paths, and 

Lily Ponds, rectangular or broken for rustic work, steps 

and wall coping, rockery.—Geo. Vint & Bros., Quarry 
Owners, Idle, Bradford, Yorks. 


LUMS DIRECT.—Egg Plums, best for preserving, 12 Ibs. 

4s.; 24 Ibs. 7s. Victorias, 12 Ibs. 5s. 3d.; 24 Ibs. 9s. 6d. 

Baskets free. Carriage paid, passenger train. Order NOW 
with remittance. Delivery during August.—Littleton-Badsey 
Growers, Ltd., Blackminster, Vale of Evesham. 


Appeal 


T. MARY, EDMONTON.—Please help this very poor 
S parish of 8,000 people, by sending cast-off clothing, boots, or 

‘ rummage ” of any kind to the Mission Sister, St. Mary's 
Vicarage, Edmonton, N. 
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A Security which d ot i 
1/- 


August, 1926. 


Endowment Assurance provides a means of 
Cusvent, Cuntinentn | saving which for convenience and advantage 
is unequalled. Endowment Assurance is Life 


Industrial Aris 
AUSTIN HOPKINSON, M.P. Assurance combined with Investment. 


Why a Strong Second Chamber is Needed 
MRS. LOUISE STEWART 


The Crisis of Kemalism ORIENS 
The Clydesiders james jounston ||| THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURAKCE CO., LTD,, 
Has Mr. Shaw Understood Joan of Arc? HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C.1. = 
The Dar of a Kinei PROF. CHARLES SAROLEA N 
All Classes of Insurance Business Transacted. 
The Character of Talk J. B. PRIESTLEY 
The Jubilee Wimbledon NC 
LT.-COL. W. LOCKWOOD MARSH LE 
DMUND B. D’AUVERGNE Ml 
The Isle of Man 
THE RT. HON. LORD RAGLAN © 
“Says Sergeant Murphy” A. P. GARLAND | CHLO R 0 DYN E 
Bach and Handel C. HOWARD-JONES 
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